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New York Bell Loses 


In Toll Compensation Case 


SUIT IN NEW YORK SUPREME COURT by New York Telephone Co. 
against Jamestown (N. Y.) Telephone Corp. dismissed as “no cause for 


action.” 


Contract between companies covering compensation for 


handling of toll business of New York company by Independent com- 
pany held by court to have been properly cancelled by Jamestown 
company and plaintiff relegated to action upon a quantum meruit for 
services. Highlights of testimony and arguments during the trial. His- 
tory of the case and action of Jamestown company after study of costs 


HE SUPREME Court of New 
'T vor, eighth district, at May- 

ville, February 18, dismissed 
the suit brought against the James- 
town Telephone Corp. by the New 
York Telephone Co., directing the 
jury to bring in a verdict of “no 
cause for action.” The suit was an 
effort by the New York Telephone 
Co. to recover $206,271 for addi- 
tional toll compensation (including 
interest) alleged to be due it under 
a contract entered into in 1919 with 
the Jamestown company. 

The court sustained the contention 
of the defendant that the contract 
had been terminated in accordance 
with the terms of the agreement, on 
February 29, 1932, subsequent to 
written notice to that effect sent to 
the New York company November 
27, 1931, and receipt of which was 
acknowledged in a letter from an offi- 
cial of the plaintiff. 

The decision in this proceeding 
was a jury ruling upon a question of 
fact, the jury concurring unanimous- 
ly in the verdict of no cause of action 
upon the contract, submitted to it 
by Chief Justice Parton Swift. In 
directing the verdict as prayed by 
the defendant, the justice took the 
position that the plaintiff is rele- 
gated to its action upon a quantum 
meruit for services. Voluminous tes- 
timony was taken in the two and a 
half days devoted to hearing in this 
proceeding. 


Counsel for the New York Tele- 
phone Co. moved that the verdict be 
set aside. Justice Swift said he would 
entertain the motion and that it 
would be argued later. The plaintiff 
will bear the costs of the trial. 


Burden of Proof 
Rests Upon the Bell 


Should the new trial asked by the 
Bell company be denied and the de- 
cision upheld upon appeal to the ap- 
pellate division of the court, the mat- 
ter of compensation would go back to 
negotiation, it is stated. In any sub- 
sequent court action which might be 
brought by the New York Telephone 
Co. for collection of any amount 
claimed, the burden of proof would 
be upon the Bell to prove the reason- 
ableness of its allowance to the 
Jamestown company as compensation 
for handling the Bell’s toll business. 

Counsel for the New York Tele- 
phone Co. included Lyman M. Bass 
and Thomas R. Wheeler, of the Buf- 
falo law firm, Kenefick, Cooke, 
Mitchell, Bass & Letchworth, and At- 
torneys Edward E. Blackmon and 
Carl Abromeit of New York City. 
The Jamestown Telephone Corp. was 
represented by Philip Halpern, of 
Buffalo, and Robert H. Jackson, of 
Jamestown. 

Witnesses for the plaintiff in- 
cluded Ralph M. Pitcher, of Buffalo, 
western New York division man- 
ager; Harry W. Gaul, auditor; 


Charles A. McMullen, engineer of toll 
rates, of New: York Telephone Co., 
and Harold C. White, Sr., general 
auditor of the Jamestown Telephone 
Corp. 

John H. Wright, president of the 
Jamestown Telephone Corp., was the 
only witness for the defense. 

Summons and complaint in this 
suit were served on the Jamestown 
Telephone Corp. on September 23, 
1935, the New York Telephone Co. 
having instituted court action to re- 
cover $189,026, plus more than $17,- 
000 interest, in toll settlements 
claimed to be due for the period, 
March 1, 1932, to August 31, 1935. 
At the urgent insistence of the 
Jamestown company the case was 
finally brought to trial at the Febru- 
ary term of the state supreme court. 

The plaintiff’s attorney, Lyman M. 
Bass, in his opening statement to the 
jury February 16, contended that on 
May 1, 1919, the New York Tele- 
phone Co. entered into a contract 
with the Jamestown Telephone Corp., 
under which long distance telephone 
service was exchanged. He said the 
two concerns agreed that the James- 
town company should keep 23 per 
cent of all toll charges collected by it 
and that the remaining 77 per cent 
should go to the New York Bell. 
He said that it was a ten-year con- 
tract but could be continued until 90- 
day notice of cancellation was served. 

The plaintiff’s attorney stated that 
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in March, 1932, the defendant said 
that it was going to cancel the con- 
tract, but that it continued to use the 
service, collecting and retaining all 
the tolls collected. He said that 
neither concern had refused to con- 
tinue service to the other. Mr. Bass 
stated the claim of the plaintiff was 
that the contract was still in effect 
and that the notice of cancellation 
was ineffective and that the James- 
town. company must pay the New 
York company its share of toll col- 
lections, in accordance with the terms 
of that agreement. 

As Mr. Bass was about to close his 
remarks to the jury he was called 
aside by one of his colleagues and 
then stated that the defendant had 
paid $19,600 to the New York com- 
pany since March 1, 1932. 


Independent Willing to 
Pay “Reasonable Amount” 


Attorney Robert H. Jackson, for 
the Jamestown Telephone Corp., told 
the jury the defendant would prove 
it had paid amounts that study had 
shown were the actual costs of han- 
dling toll service and that the James- 
town company was willing and ready 
to pay a reasonable amount at all 
times. Mr. Bass objected to the 
statement but was overruled. 


Continuing, Mr. Jackson said that 
when the contract was. entered 
into, the Jamestown concern had 
yielded points to the New York 
company. He said the defendant 
would prove that the contract was 
ended by its cancellation and that 
conferences were held between the 
two companies in which no question 
was raised as to the effectiveness of 
the cancellation. He said that dur- 
ing the negotiations the Jamestown 
Telephone Corp. was told to arrive at 
a reasonable cost for its services. 

He said that the defendant would 
prove that at midnight on February 
29, 1932, when the contract expired, 
the Jamestown company held up long 
distance calls originating in James- 
town only until the New York com- 
pany showed it would accept the busi- 
ness. Mr. Jackson contended that 
because the defendant was a public 
service corporation it could not re- 
fuse to handle business as a result of 
the cancellation, but had an obliga- 
tion to the public to continue long 
distance service. 

The defense attorney declared his 
side would prove that the contract 
was not extended by implication, that 
representatives of the New York Tel- 
ephone Co. were on the board of 
directors of the Jamestown Tele- 
phone Corp. and participated in the 
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negotiations and had knowledge of 
everything that transpired. 

Mr. Jackson contended that the 
Jamestown company lost money un- 
der the old contract and that it han- 
dled incoming messages, which were 
in the majority, for nothing. Again 
Mr. Bass objected and was overruled. 

When the Jamestown company 
built its new plant in 1929, Attorney 
Jackson told the jury, it consulted 
the requirements of the New York 
Telephone Co. and had to put on an 
extra floor and extra equipment to 
meet the latter’s anticipated needs. 
Mr. Bass objected again and was 
over-ruled. 

Mr. Jackson said negotiations for 
a new arrangement reached the 
point where the two concerns could 
not agree and it was resolved by the 
defendant to cancel the contract. He 
said the Jamestown company em- 
ployed men suggested by the New 
York Telephone Co. to ascertain the 
reasonable amount due the New York 
concern and that those amounts were 
paid. 

He contended that the issues of 
the case are: “Did the old contract 
continue to bind the concern?” He 
said that if the plaintiff continued to 
base its case solely on the old con- 
tract, the jury should return a ver- 
dict of no cause of action. He said 
that if the plaintiff decided that the 
jury should determine the reasonable 
worth of service, the defendant was 
ready to go into that phase of the 
case. 

Upon the conclusion of Mr. Jack- 
son’s statement, the plaintiff began 
the presentation of evidence. Photo- 
static copies of the original contract 
and supplemental agreements were 
admitted. 

The first witness for the plaintiff 
was Ralph M. Pitcher of Buffalo, 
division manager of the New York 
Telephone Co. for western New York. 
He was division traffic manager in 
charge of eight western New York 
counties from September, 1928, to 
last fall. The substance of his testi- 
mony was that the New York Tele- 
phone Co., which is part of the 
American Telegraph & Telephone 
Co., was the only media through 
which Jamestown telephone calls 
could be sent to any place outside of 
its own immediate system. 

Mr. Pitcher stated that the New 
York Telephone Co. continued to 
serve the Jamestown Telephone Corp. 
and to accept its messages. He 
said he had never seen any report or 
order to refuse calls from Jamestown 
or that Jamestown would refuse 
calls. He said that the company had 
rendered advice to the Jamestown 





company without cost whenever re- 
quested. 

Upon cross-examination by De- 
fense Attorney Jackson, Mr. Pitcher 
said that the only time he had been 
to Jamestown with advice was when 
he went to see if the toll force was 
adequate. He said that the engi- 
neers of the Bell System had been 
asked to study the needs of that sys- 
tem for toll charges. 

He was then questioned regarding 
several officials of the New York 
Telephone Co. who had served as 
members of the board of directors 
of the Jamestown concern. He stated 
that the services of both concerns 
were necessary to each other for 
completing connections on messages 
originating or terminating at James- 
town. 

The next witness called by the 
plaintiff, Harold C. White, Sr., gen- 
eral auditor of the Jamestown Tele- 
phone Corp., was questioned regard- 
ing figures in the complaint of the 
plaintiff. He estimated the total 
gross toll revenues for the period 
from March 1, 1932, to August 31, 
1935, to be approximately $347,378. 

When cross-examined by Attorney 
Jackson Mr. White said that the fig- 
ures used in the plaintiff’s complaint 
were not on the books of the James- 
town Telephone Corp. Many exhibits 
of letters, studies and other docu- 
ments were identified by Mr. White. 

Attorney Bass, for the plaintiff, 
objected to all the correspondence 
and other exhibits identified. 

Mr. White said that toll charges 
which could not be collected by the 
Jamestown Telephone Corp. in 
Jamestown during the period from 
1932 to 1935 amounted to nearly 
$10,000. He stated the Jamestown 
company handles more _ incoming 
than outgoing calls. On incoming 
calls it received nothing for its ser- 
vices unless they were collect calls. 
On outgoing collect calls the company 
received no compensation. 

Harry W. Gaul, auditor for the 
New York Telephone Co., testified to 
the amounts that the plaintiff was 
seeking from the Jamestown com- 
pany. 


Brief History of 
Jamestown Company 


John H. Wright, president of the 
Jamestown Telephone Corp. occupied 
the stand nearly throughout the en- 
tire day’s proceedings on February 
17. Mr. Wright outlined the organ- 
ization of the Jamestown Telephone 
Corp. in 1919 and its relationship 
with the New York Telephone Co. 

As he was questioned as to the 
growth of the company, its connec- 
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tions with the plaintiff and the erec- 
tion of the new building in 1929 and 
1930, the plaintiff’s attorney ob- 
jected to what he termed “ancient 
history.” Mr. Bass contended that 
the sole issue in the case was 
whether or not there had been effec- 
tive cancellation of the New York 
concern’s contract with the James- 
town company in 1932. 

Mr. Wright explained the director- 
ships in the Jamestown company 
held by officials of the New York 
Telephone Co. He said that W. B. 
Woodbury, assistant to the president 
of the New York Telephone Co., was 
one of the members of the board of 
directors of the Jamestown company 
and a member of the executive com- 
mittee. 

He described conferences he had 
held with officers of the New York 
company regarding the building of 
the new central office. He declared 
that the Jamestown company origi- 
nally had planned to build a two- 
story building but that, at the re- 
quest of the New York Telephone 
Co. for greater toll facilities, it was 
decided to change the plans to a 
three-story building. 

The witness described the differ- 
ences between the telephone equip- 
ment which furnished service in 
Jamestown prior to October 11, 1930, 
and the new system which was 
placed in service at that time. He 
said that a study of the costs of op- 
eration of the new system was made 
during the month of November, 
1930, when every toll call was noted. 
He then had conferences’ with 
officials of the New York Telephone 
Co. regarding the costs of handling 
toll messages and in August, 1931, a 
formal presentation of the contention 
of the local company regarding costs 
was presented to the New York 
company. 

The witness declared that on No- 
vember 27, 1931, a notice of cancel- 
lation of the toll contract was sent 
to the New York company. A photo- 
static copy of the notice was allowed 
to be placed in evidence. Mr. Wright 
contended that at that time a pro- 
posed new contract was submitted to 
the New York company. 

Resuming the witness stand after 
the noon recess, Mr. Wright de- 
clared that J. L. Kilpatrick, then vice- 
president of the New York Tele- 
Phone Co., acknowledged receiving 
the notice of cancellation. The wit- 
ness said that the Bell company pro- 
posed that the service be continued 
on an adjusted basis but that the two 
companies could never agree on a 
new basis. 

Mr. Wright said that in March, 
1932, when the contract period ex- 
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pired in conformance with the can- 
cellation notice, a check from the 
New York Telephone Co. was re- 
ceived by the Jamestown company 
for $1,400 for certain services per- 
formed. He said that the check was 
returned with the statement that the 
contract was no longer in force. He 
said another check for $2,800 was 
later refused because of the same 
reason. 

The witness said that the James- 
town company submitted monthly 
statements to the New York com- 





JOHN H. WRIGHT, President of the 
Jamestown (N. Y.) Telephone Corp., 
Which Successfully Defended its 
Cancellation of Toll Compensation 
Contract in Suit Brought by Bell in 
Effort to Collect Money Alleged Due 
on Contract Terms After Cancella- 

tion Notice Was Given. 

pany from March, 1932, until Au- 

gust, 1935, in which the toll business 

was reported and the amounts enu- 
merated as due each company. He 
stated that payments were made ac- 
cording to the computation of the 

Jamestown company. 

He said that discussions were held 
between the two companies regard- 
ing the examination of the books of 
the Jamestown Telephone Corp. by 
representatives of the New York 
company to determine the costs and 
rates. He declared the plaintiff’s 
representatives were given the op- 
portunity to study and examine its 
books. 

Mr. Wright said he and W. B. 
Woodbury (assistant to the presi- 
dent of the New York Telephone Co. 
and a director of the Jamestown com- 
pany) had a conference regarding 
the employment of a disinterested 
person to study the situation in 
Jamestown to determine the costs. 
He said that Mr. Woodbury sug- 
gested Gustav Hirsch of Columbus, 
Ohio, a consulting engineer. Mr. 


Hirsch was employed and for more 
than a year he conducted a study of 
the toll business of the Jamestown 
Telephone Corp. 

He said the report was submitted 
to the New York Telephone Co. on 
the costs of the toll business and 
after that time the Jamestown com- 
pany based its remittals on the 
Hirsch report. 

Counsel Bass for the plaintiff 
opened the cross-examination of Mr. 
Wright by questioning him as to the 
mechanical phase of handling long 
distance telephone calls. The attor- 
ney then began to question the wit- 
ness as to the statements Mr. Wright 
and Mr. Jackson had made at a hear- 
ing held by the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission in Washington, 
D. C., January 7 and 8. 

Mr. Wright was then questioned 
regarding bills submitted by the 
New York Telephone Co. to the 
Jamestewn Telephone Corp. between 
March 1, 1932, and October 1, 1935. 

On re-direct examination Attorney 
Jackson asked Mr. Wright to explain 
what stock the New York Telephone 
Co. held and its voting power. Mr. 
Wright said: “Of the 2,250 shares 
of common stock having full voting 
power, the New York Telephone Co. 
holds 750 shares. Of the Class B 
preferred stock, which has a re- 
stricted or practically no voting pow- 
er, the New York Telephone Co. has 
1,245 of the 1,367 shares. 

“Of the Class A preferred stock 
the New York Telephone Co. owns 
the entire 2,500 shares. If dividends 
are not paid on the Class A stock it 
has full voting power. Each share 
of stock in each class has a par value 
of $100, so that in these three classes 
the New York Telephone Co. owns 
$449,500 of the $611,700 worth of 
stock.” 

After the defense had rested its 
case, Attorney Bass, for the plain- 
tiff, moved that the court strike out 
a large amount of Mr. Wright’s tes- 
timony which he contended did not 
connect up with the cancellation. 
The motion was denied. 


Charles A. McMullen was then 
called by Mr. Bass for rebuttal. Mr. 
McMullen testified to powers of at- 
torney given to the New York Tele- 
phone Co. by the Jamestown com- 
pany to file rate schedules with the 
public service commission. He also 
presented photostatic copies of vari- 
ous tariff schedules that have been 
used from time to time. 

Cross-examination for the defense 
was handled by Philip Halpern. The 
witness said that the tariffs had been 
reduced from time to time. When 
Mr. Halpern attempted to question 
Mr. McMullen regarding a report of 








the New York Telephone Co. filed 
with the public service commission, 
Mr. Bass objected that the witness 
had no knowledge of that part of the 
company’s business. The objection 
was sustained. 

Evidence was then closed by both 
sides and motions were made for the 
directed verdict in favor of the de- 
fendant. 

In the concluding argument be- 
tween counsel for the plaintiff and 
the defendant, without the presence 
of the jury, the court asked Attor- 
ney Blackmon, for the plaintiff: 
“How could these people have can- 
celled this contract?” 

“Two ways,” was his reply. Con- 
tinuing, the court interrogated: 

“Not only as the contract between 
the parties themselves provided, but 
it was necessary for either one or 
both to go to the public service com- 
mission?” 

“Yes,’”’ Mr. Blackmon replied. 

“That is,” questioned the court, “in 
other words you read into that con- 
tract some portion of the public serv- 
ice law?” 

“T do,” replied Mr. Blackmon. “I 
think that law is clearly read into 
that contract. 


“T cannot find that portion of the 
law,” said the court, “that should be 
read into that contract which affects 
only, as I see it, the distribution of 
the proceeds taken from the public.” 

To this Mr. Blackmon replied, in 
part: 


“There isn’t anything in that law 
that . . . would restrict them in any 
way in having a different distribu- 
tion of the proceeds. . . . What I do 
claim is that where the contract pro- 
vided for service to the public and 
for a distribution of proceeds from 
that service and where they ... al- 
lowed themselves to get into a posi- 
tion where they could not withdraw 
the service, then they cannot change 
the compensation or the division of 
the compensation because they have 
put themselves in the position where 
they cannot discontinue the relation- 
ship with us.” 

The court answered this comment 
with the following questions: 

“Isn’t it just as reasonable to read 
into the contract the knowledge of 
both parties at the time it was made: 
that the public service law, of course, 
governed them both? That when we 
provide this means of cancellation it 
simply means, as between the par- 
ties, . . . that as to the distribution 
of funds .. . the contract is at an 
end and we must make another con- 
tract; or if we do not, the law will 
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read into our contract, which will 
continue so far as service is con- 
cerned, what the law always reads 
into a contract where you have speci- 
fied a price, a reasonable value for 
services?” 

“We are very close together at 





most points,” was Mr. Blackmon’s 
answer. 

The court and the prosecuting at- 
torney finally agreed that the issue 
in the case was as to whether or not 
the defendant could cancel the con- 

(Please turn to page 24) 











The Operators’ Corner 


By MRS. MAYME WORKMAN 


Traffic Supervisor, The Illinois Telephone Association, Springfield, Ill. 


CORRECT POSTURE 
is an invaluable aid to 
one’s work, health and 
beauty. Series No. 277 


HAT A PLEASING sight to 
\ \) see operators seated at a 

switchboard, erect and alert 
with correct posture! And what a 
sorry sight to see them slumped in 
their chairs, sitting on the edge or 
otherwise with legs crossed. 

Correct posture is very important 
at any time, whether at work or at 
play, as it has a direct bearing on the 
individual’s health and appearance. 
Incorrect posture when acquired is 
very difficult to overcome just as ex- 
cess fat is hard to remove once it has 
accumulated to any great extent. 

As a matter of pride, operators 
should be interested in correct pos- 
ture. Good looks do not register 
where proper posture is lacking. 
Whether we are sitting, walking or 
standing we should always be pos- 
ture-conscious. When a figure is not 
up to standard the trouble can usually 
be traced to poor posture. Stooped 
shoulders, a protruding abdomen, a 
sway-back are the result of not know- 
ing how to stand and will throw the 
figure out of line, even though the 
individual parts of the body may be 
well-developed. 

The first step in analyzing your 
posture is to check on your silhou- 
ette. Stand in front of a mirror. Hold 
yourself naturally. If your posture is 
correct the result should be an un- 
compromisingly straight line. If you 
are not satisfied with your posture, 
check on the protruding points. Prop- 
er exercise will help to overcome 
them. 

In the screen training of studio 
schools, no actress is considered 
ready to face the camera unless she 
has mastered the art of sitting cor- 


rectly. The primary rule impressed 
upon all pupils is to sit so the hips 
touch the back of the chair. You 
cannot do that and slouch. 

Outdoor sports are beneficial in 
promoting correct posture, as well as 
health. Tennis, in particular, tends 
to promote grace and lightness of 
movement. Bowling, roller skating 
and basketball are all excellent aids 
to correct posture. 

Young girls should be especially 
careful to assume a correct posture 
as habits formed early in life are usu- 
ally lasting. 

Three things are essential to 
health, comfort and service in every 
operating room, namely, proper light- 
ing, fresh air and correct posture. 
Where one of these is lacking, effi- 
cient service can not be rendered to 
the fullest extent. 

If you have been in the habit of 
slouching or sitting on the edge of 
your chair no doubt your chief opera- 
tor or superviser has called this to 
your attention. If you have not put 
forth a sincere effort to adopt a cor- 
rect posture in the past, resolve to 
do so in the future. It is to the inter- 
est of your health, comfort and ap- 
pearance. 


Questions from Illinois Operators 

1. Do you wait at the toll center 
or tributary on a BY number to a 
built-up circuit point? 

2. What phrase can be used in ac- 
knowledging a call other than, “Will 
you hold the line, please?” 

3. If you have a messenger call 
with a PN rate applying, which code 
“M” or “PN” is recorded in “Class” 
space? 

4. If a subscriber places a long dis- 
tance call from one paystation and 
receives a report and goes to another 
paystation and talks on the call, how 
should the ticket be marked? 

5. On a call if the messenger 
charge only is sent collect, how should 
the ticket be made? 

The answers to these traffic ques- 
tions are presented on page 31. 
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IN THE NATION’S CAPITAL 


By FRANCIS X. WELCH 


Special Washington, D. C., Correspondent for TELEPHONY 


HE current wave of strikes, 
stimulated chiefly by the C.I.O. 
(Committee for Industrial Or- 
ganization), should concern every 
business man no matter what kind of 
business he may be in. As for offi- 
cial Washington, some idea of the 
gravity of the situation may be 
gained from the statement that, pri- 
vately, high government officials are 
more worried about the labor crisis 
than the Supreme Court question, 
however much they may talk about 
the latter. 

The reason official Washington is 
worried is because the redoubtable 
John L. Lewis has put the New Deal 
on an exceedingly small, well-cen- 
tered and flood-lighted spot. This 
may not dawn on the folks back 
home for several more weeks, and 
may never dawn on some of them. 
But the New Deal knows what is 
happening and has already worked 
up quite a sweat about it. 


AKING a broad view, John L. 

Lewis is doing nothing more nor 
less than “friends of the Adminis- 
tration” have done in the past. Dur- 
ing the good times of the Coolidge 
administration, the astute Joe R. 
Grundy of Pennsylvania used to call 
at Washington on behalf of the 
Pennsylvania and other industries 
and ‘collect’ for the substantial 
support given to the G.O.P. during 
the election. 

Whether President Roosevelt could 
have been elected without open sup- 
port of organized labor, particularly 
the John L. Lewis faction, is just as 
debatable a question as whether Cool- 
idge could have been elected without 
the Big Business backing. But in 
any event, John L. Lewis has come to 
Washington, D. C., to collect and he 
is an exceedingly tough collector to 
shoo off. 

The only difference between the 
Grundy type and Lewis type of col- 
lection, as numerous Washington cor- 
respondents have pointed out, is in 
the form of reward and the method 
of collection. Joe Grundy was pleas- 
ant, suave, and wanted only protec- 
tive tariff, something which can be 
arranged without too much fuss and 
clamor. 
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THE SIT-DOWN §strike 
and C. I. O. have New 
Deal administration wor- 
ried. Program of John 
L. Lewis brings labor 
dilemma to the govern- 


ment officials. Plans of 


the C. I. O. in organiz- 
ing the masses of unor- 


ganized labor 


Mr. Lewis is more forthright, but 
he wants Administration support for 
his organization’s drive and it is 
quite likely to stir up a messy row 
in many places. It’s the essential 
difference between silk gloves and 
brass knuckles, but it’s a collection 
just the same. 


ND why is Washington wor- 

ried? Well, it is because Lewis 
is asking for something that isn’t 
easy to deliver without danger of 
critical consequence. If it were sim- 
ply a question of moral support; if 
the President could simply slap Lewis 
on the back and say, “Go ahead, old 
boy, we’re with you to the limit,” 
and then forget about it, it would be 
just as simple as slipping Joe 
Grundy a nice, high tariff all 
wrapped up as a gift in official statu- 
tory paper. 

But whatever else his critics may 
call him, nobody calls John Lewis a 
boob. He knows what he wants and 
he falls for no blarney. In _ short, 
Lewis is out to organize all the un- 
organized masses of labor in this 
country and to weld them into a pow- 
erful political group that can be con- 
trolled by an ambitious leadership 
(whose initials are generally hinted 
as being J. L.). We shall see later 
just what that presages, but the im- 
mediate dilemma of the Administra- 
tion is whether it can risk its own 
political prestige to pay this political 
debt. 


New Veal officials know the pos- 
sible consequence of Lewis’ methods 
—notably, the sit-down strike. This 
is not only admittedly unlawful in 
itself; but if encouraged or winked 
at by the Federal government, it will 
most certainly generate further and 
widespread disrespect for law and 
property rights. There is a distinct 
danger that the respect for law and 
order may collapse, even in other 
fields of controversy than the labor 
front. 

Take the situation outlined by the 
Michigan state judge who insisted 
that automobile labor leaders in the 
General Motors strike be brought be- 
fore him for contempt. Because an 
order of his court was ignored by 
general agreement, the judge com- 
plained, process of the court in other 
but less important cases was being 
ignored. People were laughing at the 
court and its officers, indicating their 
belief that if it could not enforce its 
orders in one case, it could not en- 
force them in others. 


We need only look to the recent 
condition in France to realize that 
the sit-down strike not only can 
spread like a prairie fire, if it is 
once countenanced or generally suc- 
cessful, but it encourages farmers to 
ignore their mortgages, tenants to 
stone their landlords, and everybody 
who pleases to laugh at the courts 
and police. 


F COURSE, such a condition of 
near anarchy could not long 
continue in the United States. The 
American people, as presently con- 
stituted, most authorities agree, 
would not long tolerate a holiday for 
law and order. While it lasted it 
would be costly in terms of human 
violence and property losses. 
Inevitably, however, the American 
people would turn; and the New Deal 
chieftains feel it would turn on the 
Federal administration that  pro- 
moted or approved; however tacitly, 
the beginning of such industrial law- 
lessness. Given sufficient cause for 
grievance, this reaction would sweep 
the Democratic party out of Wash- 
ington by just as big a margin as it 
was returned last November. 
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Of course, the President’s labor 
advisors hope that Mr. Lewis will be 
able to put over his program or, if 
necessary, fail in it without kicking 
up such a fuss. If all business em- 
ployers would surrender gracefully, 
that would be ideal from the New 
Deal point of view; but the steel 
“barons” and others have given no- 
tice that they know their rights, and 
the prospects are for a long and bit- 
ter battle. 

The New Deal would likewise be 
pleased if John L. Lewis would stand 
or fall on his own and not distress 
the government with embarrassing 
demands to be paid off for election 
support. But the canny Lewis has 
no intention of being dropped, how- 
ever politely. He has his hands fixed 
firmly on the President’s coat tails; 
and if Lewis sinks, the President will 
either have to go to his aid or pub- 
licly perform a Pontius Pilate hand- 
washing act that might likewise 
have unfortunate political conse- 
quences for the Democratic party. 


ND that, in general, is the New 

Deal labor dilemma. It ex- 
plains the vacillation of our Labor 
Department, the indecision and eva- 
sion of New Deal officials elsewhere 
on the labor problem. It explains the 
amazing statement by Secretary Per- 
kins that implied possible justifica- 
tion for the sit-down strike. So far, 
personally, Madame Perkins has 
fared badly in this recent labor strike 
trouble. When her pro-labor attitude 
became too obvious, she was sacri- 
ficed to build up Governor Murphy 
who managed to pull through by as- 
suming the fair-and-square umpire 
attitude. 

But a permanent and consistent 
position of policy on this matter by 
the New Deal is far from decided. 
There is every indication that no 
matter how hard Washington tries 
to pack individual controversies off 
to the provinces to be handled by 
some gubernatorial satrap of the 
Federal administration, the problem 
will invariably come bouncing back 
into the President’s lap. John L. 
Lewis “planned it that way”; and 
what is more he expects the Presi- 
dent, when the issue can no longer 
be dodged by the White House, to 
speak out for labor in terms that 
will admit of no equivocation. 


N general principles, this will 

be difficult for the President to 

do. The New Deal has been so pro- 
labor, so pro-progressive, so anti- 
business in its general tone and char- 
acter that it would be, to the average 
voter, an amazing reversal of form 
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if the President were to repudiate 
labor, even to the limited extent of 
condemning its more lawless meth- 
ods. Organized labor alone has no 
absolute claim on the President’s loy- 
alty. It is simply one of a combina- 
tion of allied liberal forces that, 
taken as a combination, have gener- 
ally dominated the color of the New 
Deal. 

The only alternative, however, if 
the issue were forced under the 
worst circumstances as just outlined, 
would be for the New Deal to scuttle 
property rights and face the respon- 
sibility for a collapse of civil process 
and all that it implies. As a minia- 
ture example, consider the position 
now occupied by Governor Earle of 
Pennsylvania, who has refused to act 
in the coal bootlegging situation. 


ND what in brief is the Lewis 

program? Details of future ac- 
tion are naturally not available. Like 
any good field marshal, Lewis well 
knows the advantage of secret strat- 
egy and surprise tactics. Generally 
speaking, however, he plans to organ- 
ize all of the great masses of unor- 
ganized labor, particularly in heavy 
industrials, in addition to reorganiz- 
ing eventually the setup of organiza- 
tions now affiliated with the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, led by Wil- 
liam Green. 


According to the Lewis theory of 
“vertical” organization (as distin- 
guished from the orthodox “horizon- 
tal” organization loyal to the A. F. 
of L.), the present craft union set- 
up, whereby many different unions 
may occupy different strata within 
the same industry, tends to dissipate 
the strength of organized labor in 
endless jurisdictional disputes be- 
tween the different crafts. 

Thus, the single building industry 
employs dozens of different craft 
workers, each having his own union 
—bricklayers, carpenters, plasterers, 
etc. Sometimes building construction 
is actually held up by jurisdictional 
disputes between different crafts, 
such as whether a carpenter or a 
glass worker should install some new 
stripping for windows, etc. 

Lewis believes all industries should 
be organized as units so as to pre- 
sent a united front within the plant 
against the employer, instead ef hav- 
ing crafts bicker among themselves. 
He claims that a steamfitter has 
more in common with an office work- 
er in the same plant than he has with 
another steamfitter doing general 
repairing in another city 3,000 miles 
away. 

But many of the crafts are jealous 





of their vocational training. They 
will resent Lewis’s efforts to break 
down their trade affiliations, and 
Lewis will probably leave them alone 
for the present. He has too much to 
attend to elsewhere—fields in which 
no organization has even been at- 
tempted. In fact, the exclusiveness 
of the old craft unions has largely 
left open much green pasturage 
for the Committee on Industrial Or- 
ganization. They have been the in- 
dustrial aristocrats, so to speak. 

They had a “trade,” and they in- 
tended to protect it and make it more 
exclusive if possible through the reg- 
ulation of apprenticeships, etc. Ina 
way they seemed to disdain the great 
masses of unskilled or relatively less 
skilled workers; and nobody seemed 
to think it worth while to bother 
about organizing the latter until the 
Committee on Industrial Organiza- 
tion finally took over the job. 


HE order of the C.I.0. cam- 

paign will probably be something 
along the following lines: First, 
there is the automobile industry. 
Mr. Lewis has just gained a precious 
foothold in General Motors and it is 
up to him and his group to show 
what they can do about better organ- 
ization within the next six months. 
Some Washington observers even say 
the outcome of the automobile organ- 
ization within the next six months 
will make or break Lewis. 

But Lewis is already launched on 
his second battle with the coal oper- 
ators, and about April 1 probably the 
biggest, bitterest, and most spectacu- 
lar battle will be fought when he at- 
tempts to carry out his promise to 
move in on the steel industry, by de- 
manding exclusive bargaining privi- 
leges for his steel workers’ union. 

Next will probably come an at- 
tempt to complete organization in all 
forms of the textile industries; and 
this, it is hinted, may even spill over 
into the organization of retail estab- 
lishments about next fall. When de- 
partment store retail clerks are or- 
ganized, building service (elevator 
operators, window washers, etc.) will 
possibly be affected simultaneously 
in the larger cities. 

The petroleum industry is high 
on the list and canning and other 
process manufacturing, such as to- 
bacco and meat packing, are well up 
the line. Understand, this does not 
intend to suggest that Lewis will 
march one, two, three, right down 
the line from one victory to another. 
In fact, such 100 per cent success is 
probably not expected, even by C.I.0. 
Defeat may come in any one of the 
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battles. This is simply a list of prob- 
able objectives. 


ND it was following this line 
A of reasoning that your corre- 
spondent came upon the utilities in- 
dustries. Unfortunately, there is not 
available any reliable or up-to-date 
official estimate of the extent to 
which the utility industry has been 
organized. It is certain that such 
organization as has been effected has 
been of the conventional craft union 
type, such as the electrical utilities 
workers’ union in New York City 
which is affiliated with the American 
Federation of Labor. 

A report of the National Indus- 
trial Conference Board, published in 
1935, was the nearest record of 
union organization within public in- 
dustries that this correspondent 
could find, and that did not segre- 
gate telephone from the gas or elec- 
tric industries. It is probable that 
organization within the telephone in- 
dustry was about the same as with- 
in the electrical power industry as 
far as male employment was con- 
cerned. 

It can probably be assumed that 
independent labor organization of fe- 
male help in the telephone industry is 
negligible. In any event, the National 
Industrial Conference report showed 
that in the combined public utility 
industries, collective bargaining ob- 
tained only to the extent of 11.7 per 
cent, employe representation (com- 
pany unions), 56.9 per cent, and in- 
dividual dealing (no union at all) 
31.4 per cent. 

That this is a pretty poor rate of 
organization is shown by comparison 
in the same report with the railroad 
industry which is highly organized. 
In the railroads, collective bargain- 
ing obtains to the extent of 74 per 
cent, employe representation 17.5 per 
cent, and individual representation 
8.5 per cent. Inasmuch as a com- 
pany union is worse than no union 
at all in the eyes of either the A. F. 
of L. or C.I1.0., the revised total on 
that account would be: Utilities: 11.7 
per cent organized; 88.3 per cent un- 
organized. Railroads: 74 per cent 
organized; 26 per cent unorganized. 

The report goes on to state that 
worker psychology has been less fa- 
vorable to unionization of public 
utilities than in manufacturing in- 
dustries generally. The reasons given 
are: (1) relatively stable employ- 
ment compared with manufacturing 
industries more subject to seasonal 
lay-offs; (2) fixed minimum labor 
requirements are larger in public 
utilities than in most manufacturing 
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CONVENTIONS 


Texas Telephone Association, 
Baker Hotel, Dallas, March 16, 
17, and 18. 

Oklahoma Telephone Associa- 
tion, Huckins Hotel, Oklahoma 
City, March 23 and 24. 


Iowa Independent Telephone 
Association, Hotel Fort Des 
Moines, Des Moines, April 6, 7, 
and 8. 

Wisconsin Locally Owned Tele- 
phone Group, Park Hotel, Madi- 
son, April 13. 

Wisconsin State Telephone As- 
sociation, Park Hotel, Madison, 
April 13, 14 and 15. 

Ohio Independent Telephone 
Association, Deshler - Wallick 
Hotel, Columbus, April 21 and 22. 

Indiana Telephone Association, 
Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis, 
May 11 and 12. 











industries (thereby cutting down la- 
bor turnover). 


UT THE REASONS for the 

poor headway so far by organ- 
ized labor in the utility field are not 
entirely psychological. There is the 
difficulty of approaching utility em- 
ployes. Manufacturing plants are 
usually compact groups which lend 
themselves to mass organization. 
Utility properties are generally wide- 
ly-scattered, and “skeleton detail” 
type of working force under group 
foremen makes more difficult the 
contact of union organizers. 

Finally, there is the fact that the 
average utility wage is relatively 
high and the hours low. According 
to the U. S. Bureau of Labor statis- 
tics, the telephone and telegraph in- 
dustries paid a weekly average wage 
of $29.65 in November, 1936 (omit- 
ting executive salaries), an increase 
of 3.2 per cent over the same month 
in 1935. The average weekly hours 
worked was 38.6, a decrease of 2.8 
over the same period. Compare this 
with the weekly average of all man- 
ufacturing of $23.93 (also Novem- 
ber, 1936). 

In fact, these same statistics show 
that only four other labor groups 
topped communications in average 
weekly wage. These were automo- 
biles (three hours more work); in- 
surance and brokerage (clerks) ; 
electric light and power; and print- 
ing (newspaper and magazine com- 
bined). 

Thus it will be seen that the util- 
ity industries are not particularly in- 


viting fields for the Lewis drive. 
They do not include very great num- 
bers of workers in proportion to cap- 
ital investment and that is another 
feature which Lewis would consider. 
Your correspondent has been unable 
to find out definitely whether the 
C.1.0. even considers the telephone 
or other utilities in its mass organ- 
ization program at present. But in 
any event Mr. Lewis’s activities may 
command the attention of telephone 
company executives in the future. 


AY LITTLE attention to certain 

published reports that the recent 
resignation of Samuel Becker as spe- 
cial FCC counsel resulted from a 
sudden row between Mr. Becker and 
Commissioner Walker and that Mr. 
Becker threatens to put into the 
hands of liberal Congressmen certain 
mysterious data which Mr. Walker 
refused to allow in the record. 

The truth of the matter is that Mr. 
Becker resigned simply because his 
phase of the investigation is just 
about completed. This should sur- 
prise no regular reader of this de- 
partment as it was predicted in 
TELEPHONY of December 5, only your 
correspondent expected Mr. Becker 
to finish up considerably earlier. 

Mr. Becker had been considering 
a bid to become counsel for the Wis- 
consin Public Service Commission 
but the recent fate of his colleague, 
John H. Bickley, for confirmation as 
a member of the Wisconsin Public 
Service Commission by the Wiscon- 
sin Senate, makes him hesitate. His 
immediate plans are to resume pri- 
vate practice of law in Milwaukee. 


vv 
New Independent Associ- 
ation in Wisconsin 


A new state association has been or- 
ganized in Wisconsin and will hold its 
first meeting for election of directors at 
Hotel Loraine, Madison, March 3. 

Known as the Wisconsin Independent 
Telephone Association, it has been in- 
corporated by A. Bowen, Bangor; How- 
ard Teasdale, Spara; George S. Beyer, 
Wesby, and Wm. D. Burke and W. F. 
Goodrich, LaCrosse. The incorporation 
papers state that the new organization 
is a non-stock and non-profit corpora- 
tion to encourage the development, fos- 
ter and stimulate the growth, protect the 
united interest of, and promote uniform- 
ity in the accounting, operating, main- 
tenance and construction practices of 
Independent companies of Wisconsin. 

The notice of the first meeting of the 
new association states that it was or- 
ganized “in response to a widespread 
demand in the state by Independent 
telephone companies, and especially the 
smaller ones.” 
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MATHEMATICS 
FOR TELEPHONE ENGINEERS 


By H. H. HARRISON 


SEVENTH ARTICLE, PART IIL, of series prepared to aid telephone 


engineers in handling alternating current problems. 


This instal- 


ment considers transcendental functions, such as logarithmic, 
exponential, and trigonometrical expressions. So far, methods for 
differentiation of all quantities that can be effected by ordinary 
algebraic operations have been dealt with. One article has been 
published monthly since the series was begun May 30, 1936 


TRANSCENDENTAL FUNCTIONS: So far, 
methods for the differentiation of all 
quantities that can be effected by the 
ordinary algebraic operations have been 
dealt with. It is now necessary to con- 
sider functions of another type viz. 
Transcendental functions such as loga- 
rithmic, exponential, and trigonometri- 
cal expressions. 

TRIGONOMETRICAL FUNCTIONS, Sin @, 
Cos xz, Tan @, etc.: In Fig. 75 a quadrant 
of a circle is shown and a radius is 
drawn one unit in length and inclined 
at an angle x to the horizontal. The 
horizontal and vertical components, c 
and s, of the radius represent by their 
lengths the value of the cosine and sine 
of the angle z. 

If x is increased by a small amount 


\ a, the horizontal and vertical com- 
ponents of A z represent the increments 
of the sine and cosine respectively. The 
vertical projection of A 2z is a positive 
increase in the sine, while the horizon- 
tal projection is a decrement or nega- 
tive increment of the cosine. If Az 
is small enough to enable it to be re- 
garded as a straight line, Az and its 
two projections form a small right- 
angled triangle similar to triangle Ocs. 
Therefore, if y—sin £ 
A (sin 2) — vertical projection of Az 
=cos rz‘ Az 
A. y/A x=cos «# nearly and, ultimately 
dy/dz = cos 2. 


(cos x«) —horizontal projection of 


Axv=— (sin x) Ag. 


Therefore Ay/Axr——sin @. 





Fig. 75. Illustrating 
the Rate of Change 
of Sin x and Cos x 


with Respect to x. 
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ANALYTICALLY: 
¥=sin 2. 

Let x increase by A @ then, 
y+Ay=sin (47+ Az). 


Subtracting y—sin # 
Ay=sin (*#+ Az)—sin « 


= sin x cos Ar-+ cos g sin Ar— 
sin @ 
When A «0, cos A «->1, and sin 
Ax=dz. Therefore, 


dy =sin x x1+ cos x: dxr—sin 2 
— cos ©: dz, and 
dy/dz — cos 2. 
y—cos «£ 
yt+tAy=cos (t+ Az) 
Ay=cos (x+ Ax) —cos + 
A y=cos x: cos Ar—sin &: sin A x— 
cos 2@. 
When A «>0, cos A r>cos 0= 
1 and sin Therefore, dy = 
cos £x1—sin z2-dxz—cos £ 
and dy/dx ——sin 2. 


A £=— de. 


Fig. 76-A shows that sin 2x continu- 
ally increases with x but does so at a 
diminishing rate, successive increments 
for equal angles becoming smaller and 
smaller. Fig. 76-B shows that cos 2 
continually diminishes but at an in- 
creasing rate, successive decrements for 
equal angles becoming larger and 
larger. These two results can be proved 
geometrically in another way. 

Referring to Fig. 77 let y— cos 6; then 
cos @=—sin (7/2—90). Therefore, dy 
=d [sin (r/2—6)]. 

Now d6 = d(x/2— 9) and (2/2—8®) 
decreases with increase of ©@ by the 
amount de. Therefore, 

dy — cos (r/2— 8) x — doe 
and dy/d@ —=—cos (r/2—89). 
=——sin 6. 

The method for obtaining the d.c. of 
sin 6 by this method shold be obvious 
There is another method of obtaining 
the d.c. of sin x and cos zg and, since 
it is instructive, it is given here. 
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Shown in the illustration is the Type 34A3 self- 
contained desk Monophone equipped for manual 
service. To convert to automatic operation, a dial 
replaces the number plate—no other change is 
required. 


% Do the telephone instruments you pro- 
vide compel admiration from everyone who 
sees them? Do they really reflect modern 
telephone service? 





If not, we suggest that you try out several 
new Monophones on some of your most diffi- 
cult prospects—or most critical users—and 
note results. We believe the favorable re- 
sponse will surprise you—and encourage you 
to adopt this distinctly improved type of tele- 
phone as standard on all future orders and 
installations. 





After all, favorable public opinion is any telephone company's great- 
est asset and constitutes a highly important factor in continued profit- We Tepe HAD cecomtenes Com Mene- 


‘ mS - phone does away entirely with the usual 
able operation. And there is no better way to secure it than by replac- bell box. Available in black, and a variety 
. , . j ith gol hro- 
ing worn-out or obsolete substation equipment with handsome, ultra- ones ee ee ee eee 

mium-plated fittings. Send for color 
convenient Monophones. May we send you prices and literature? circular. 
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Fig. 76. Showing Vari- 
ations in A (sin x) and 


A (cos x) with A x. 








It has been shown that: 


(a) the limit of sin 6/@e—1 as 


e>o0 
(b) sin A—sin B 
- 2 cos (A.+ B)/2 X 
Let y = sin 9, then 
yi+idy—sin (6+ d@) and 
dy—sin (60+ de) —sin 0. 
Writing 6 + d0 for angle and and 6 for 
angle B 
dy=—2 cos 


sin (A B/2. 


(0+ de+0)/2 x sin 
— 2cos(6 + 40/2) x sin de/2 

In the limit d@/2 may be neglected 
by comparison with 6 and sin d6@/2 be- 
comes d@/2, therefore 

dy =—2 cos 86 x d@/2 
=cos 6°de and therefore 

dy/d@ = cos 8. 

The reader can readily obtain the re- 
sult for the differential coefficient of cos 
6 himself. 

DIFFERENTIAL COEFFICIENT OF TAN 6 
AND Cor. @9: 

Let y=—tan 
differential 


= sin 6/cos 8. The 
coefficient of sin @ is 
d (sin @)/d® and of cos 6, d (cos 6) /de. 

Applying the method of differentiat- 
ing a quotient of two functions. 


Substituting cos x A tan z for tt, 
Awv=cos* / tan £ (1) 
Further, cc—= Az Oc/1; therefore, 
A w= cc/(Oc/1) 
= cc cos (90-2) 


=cc sin £ 
but cc—=—sin z A cot zx; therefore 
Ax=——sin* xc A cot z (2) 


When the increments are infinitesi- 


(6 + de—@)/2 


mal, d tan z/dxz — 1/cos*x (from 1) and 
d cot x/dxz ——1/sin*x (from 2) 
The result for cot « could have been ob- 
tained by writing cot ©—cos 2/sin x 
and differentiating the quotient. 
DIFFERENTIATION OF LOGeX: 
First method: 


y = loge x 
therefore ey — x 
Now ey =1 + y*//2 + y*//3 (see 


Article 5, TELEPHONY, September 12). 
Therefore, 
dx/dy—0+1+y +y//2 


= ey 


cos 9x d(sin @) /de—sin® xd(cos 6)/de —f 


dy/de = 





cos*0 
cos*® + sin*e 
= ———___—_———_ = 1/cos*® = sec*O 
cos*68 
This result for the tangent may be 
proved geometrically. Referring to Fig. 
78, the increment in the tangent and co- 
tangent for an increase Ax in the 
angle are shown. The cotangent de- 
creases as the angle increases while the 
tangent increases. The lines tt and cc 
are drawn parallel to the short are A x. 
tt is therefore inclined to A tan 2 at 
the angle x and cc to A cot az at the 
Z (90-2). (A tan @ and tt are two 
sides of a triangle similar to the tri- 
angle having Ot and O-1 as its sides.) 
Therefore, tt/A tan z—cos @ or tt 
cos xz: A tan z. Now tt is greater 
than A x in the ratio of Ot to O-1 (— 
Ot/1 — Ot) therefore, 
tt/Ax — Ot/1 and Aw = tt/(Ot/1) 
= ttcoszr 
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but dz/dy —1/(dy/dx); therefore 
1/(dy/dxz) — az and 
dy/dz —1/z 
Second method: 
y = loger 
y + Ay = loge (x + Ar); therefor 
Ay = loge(z + A2®) — loger 
loge(z + Ax) — loger 
Ay/At= (1) 
Az 
\ ©)— log «& 





But log(z 4 
zt+A 
= loge a 
£ 
= loge (1 + Av/z) 
and (1) becomes 1/Ax loge (1 + Avz/az) 
1/Azr 
=loge (1+ Az/r) or 
1/Az 
Ay/Ax = loge (1 + Az/r) 
This may be written 
Ayv/A x= (1/2) loge 
(1 + (AZ/Z)Je/Ae 2... cceenees (2) 
This last step requires a little expla- 
nation. Let 
y — loge (x), then 
ny =n logex — loge (2%), therefore 
(1/n) (loge(x)") = loge (2) =—y 
Returning to equation (2) and writ- 
ing 2 for z/Az (2) becomes 


1 2 
Ay/A «£=(1/2) loge ) + -) 


w 


As . &£ 
approaches 


approaches ezro,z (2 r) 


infinity and the _limit- 


1 2 
— as 2 approach- 


Therefore, dy/dz —1/z- loge. But the 
Napierian log of e is unity because « 
is equal to e'. Therefore dy/dz reduces 
to 1/2. 


ing value off 1 + 


es infinity is e. 


In Fig. 79 tangents have been drawn 
at points P. Q, R, on the _ curve 
y —loge x. These points correspond to 
values 3, 4 and 5 of zx. The slope at 
each point is seen to be 1/3, 1/4, and 
1/5 which is equal in each case to 1/2 





Fig. 77. Showing That the 
d.c.’s of Sin 8, Cos 9 Can 








Be Found in Terms of 


(m/2— 8). 
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When Metallicizing Your Rural 
Lines, Make the Job Complete... 


Install Automatic Electric 


REPEATING COILS 


Under the program of the Rural Electrification Administra- 
tion, many telephone companies operating rural lines are 
finding it necessary to metallicize part or all of such lines 
to avoid inductive interference. Where metallicized portions 
of a line are joined to grounded sections, repeating coils 
are necessary for proper circuit operation. 


For such use, we recommend Automatic Electric high effi- 
ciency repeating coils, designed to better the efficiency of 
circuit operation and to secure maximum transmission with a 
minimum of loss and distortion. Manufactured to the highest 
standards, these repeating coils are noted for their superior 
performance characteristics. 


Write us at once for data and specifications on Automatic 
Electric repeating coils in full detail. Gladly sent without 
charge or obligation. 


TELEPHONE, COMMUNICATION AND SIGNALING PRODUCTS 


Distributed by: AMERICAN AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC SALES COMPANY, 1033 W. Van Buren St., Chicago 
Export Distributors: AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC SALES CO., LTD., Chicago 








DIFFERENTIAL COEFFICIENT OF y —er: 
If the power series for ex be written 
et—1+424-2"/ /2+2°/ /34+...... ete. (1) 
and this series be differentiated term 
by term. 
d(e)r/dz =~041427+4 2°//2+4 


which is identical with (1). 

Thus if y — er dy/dx — et also. 

This function of x possesses a prop- 
erty not possessed by any other func- 
tion in that its differential coefficient 
is the same as itself. This is shown by 
Fig. 80 where the projection of the 
tangents to points P, Q and R onto the 


which is a function of zx and thus 
s*'"8z is a function of a function of z. 

Finally let y= log(a* + 4) — logeu 
where u — (a* + 4). 

Referring to Fig. 81, curve (a) gives 
values of wu for varying values of x. Pro- 
jecting the ordinates of this curve 
F(z) =u to form the abcissae of a new 
curve (b) and graduating the vertical 
axis of this with the logarithms of wu, 
the curve shows the relationship of 
log u and u. 

Projecting the ordinates of curve (b) 
on the vertical axis of a third pair of 
co-ordinate axes, the horizontal of which 
is graduated in 




















(c) results. Curve 
(c) shows the va- 
riations of log u 
with x. If curve (c) 


- terms of x, curve 
/| 


Atanx 





dy/du—m um 
Therefore, 


and du/dz—=—n gn 


dy/du «x du/dx — dy/dz — 
m (a—axn)m y non, 

This is the multiplication together of 
the differential coefficients of the ex. 
pression and the function, as proved 
by the construction of Fig. 81. The 
procedure may be embodied in the torm 
of a rule: Multiply the expressicn by 
its index, decrease the index by one and 
multiply by the d. c. of the function, 

Examples: 

l y= Va4e=(a42n)'7 

let d4.x2—u then du/dr—1 
y—u'/*, dy/du—% -u'/?? — 
w(a4 xr)-/* 
Therefore, dy/dx — dy/du ~ 
1 


du/dz — — —— 
2V (a4+ 72) 
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Fig. 78. Geometrical Proof for the d.c.’s of Tan 80 and Cot 8. Fig. 79. Graphical Proof of the d.c. of y = loge x. 
base line is always equal to unity. is d ifferentiated, it will give d(log u)/dzr This will be seen to accord wih 
Therefore dy/dx — er/1 — ez. which is given by curve (f). the rule given above. The differential 
FUNCTION OF A FUNCTION: The func- Curve (f) could also be obtained by coefficient cf the expression is 


tions of x so far dealt with are powers 
and roots of x and products of these. 
Let y=—sin 4x. dy/dzr is not cos 42 
simply for dy/dx is now ad (sin 
4r)/d(4xr). Sin 42 is increasing cos 4r 
times as fast as 42 but d(4zr)/dr — 4, 
that is, 42 is increasing 4 times as fast 
as x. Therefore, sin 4x” is increasing 
4cos4z times as fast as 2. 

Again, let y— (a—a2")™m, This is the 
mth power of the quantity inside the 
brackets which is itself a function of z. 
y=—e*'**r, This is a function of sin 3r 
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multiplying corresponding ordinates of 
curves (d) -and (e) together. Thus, 
when r=—2, u= (274+ 4) =8 
du/dz — 4, d(log u)/du — dy/du — 
= % — 0.125, therefore 
4 x 0.125 — 0.5 as shown by curve (f). 
Let y— (a— an)m 
In such expressions it is convenient 
to distinguish the quantity (a—a«n)m 
as. the expression and the quantity 
(a—az") as the function. 
In the expression (@a—z")™ put 
u=(a—an) then y=um Then 


%(atary*'?—% (a+2)-"/. The 
differential coefficient cf the function 
- i. 

2 ¥= (2° + a)** 


by rule, dy/dx = 3/2(a2* + a*) x2x 
=—32 Vy (27 + a’) 
Alternately, write u — z*4 a’ 
then y= wu*/* and 
dy/du — 3/2: u'/*?- du/dz 
= 2x, which is same as before. 


9 


3% y=-—V/(7+a)— (4+ 4a)" 
therefore dy/dr ——1(r+a)?" x1 
——1/(r+ a)? 
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MONOTYPE SWITCHBOARDS 


Bring the Advantages of 
Steel Frame Construction 
to Manual Operation 


The principle of steel frame construction, as employed by Automatic 
Electric engineers in Monotype switchboards, means longer life, less 
maintenance and greater reliability. 

Steel frames are lighter, stronger and more durable. They lend them- 
selves to greater flexibility of design. The rigid backbone of steel found 
in Monotype switchboards insures perfect alignment and continued 
accurate operation of all parts years after ordinary boards have been 
discarded. In the meantime operating and maintenance costs are lower. 

Write for complete information on the Monotype switchboard 
especially adapted to your needs. 





























The Monotype Community Switch- 
board shown here is typical of the 
wide variety of multiple and non- 
multiple types available, featuring 
Monotype Steel Frame construc- 
tion. Furnished in any capacity up 
to 600 lines, and with either line 
open (ON relays or series lamp signals, as 
it rs desired. 


[he Monotype (ommunity 
Central Battery Switchboard 


s s . Z 
<= 
Pe a € 
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4. y= % (@—2z) = 4(a—2)- 





dy/dz —=— 4(a—2)"-x —1 
= % (a—~2z)?. 
1 1 
2 tee = 
V (a + 2?) (@ + 2)'7 
= (¢ + 2°)-¥ 
dy/dzr — 146(a 4 2°)?/* x 22 


=— 2/V (a+ 2*)' 
6. y= V (a — 2*) = (a*?— 2")-7 
dy/dz = — 44(a*?— 2°)-"7 x — 22x 
= — 24/(2(a? — 2*)'/*) 


r/2V (a* — 2’) 


This last is seen to be of the form 
“differential coefficient of function di- 
vided by twice the expression.” Thus a 
general rule covering the method of ob- 
taing the differential coefficient of the 
square root of a function is as follows: 
Divide the differential coefficient of the 
quantity under the radical by twice the 
square root of the quantity itself. 
7 youvr@=—277 

dy/dz = gr"? x 1 = Var 
exemplifies this rule. 

8. y= (a+ a2*/*)* 

dy/dz—3(a+ 2")? x % 2-7 
= 3(@ + 2/?)?/22'/7 
9 Y= (r—a) — 2*— va 
dy /dz — 3x27 — 2ar 


10 I= V 


Treating this as of the form y — u/v 


which 


ji-@ 
oom onl I—@)*/*/ (1 4.2)*/" 
1+2 

















l +2 “—. 


| 
ened lomeameme 





f ———~ 





ag. 


The differential coefficient of 
(1 + 27)-"/7 = — 2/V (1 + 2*)*; there- 
fore 
3Vz V zd 
dy/dz — — 15. 
2v (1+ 2°) V (1 + 27) 


Fig. 80. Graphical Proof of the d.c. of y e*, 


a 





I= — 
1+2* 
Writing this as y= 2°/7(1 + 2*)-/ 


d({(1 + 2*)-/7) 


dy/de = 3/2 #7(1 + 2%)-7 + 2? x 





= V2(3 + 2) /2v (1+ 2°)? 


dz 


y— (74+) x (az*+ D) 
= az’ + acz* + bat + be 
dy/dx — Taz*® + 3acz? + 4bz*. 


This could have been treated by the 
method for products. 



























































j 16. 
(1+) '?x% (1l—*) 7” —(1— +r) 7? x %& (1+ #)’*/ 
dy/dzx — 
1+2 —— —_—- _—— 
1 12. y=cV@—c:2'7 
ee dy/dz—c:% z'/* 
(1+2) v (1—2’) — (c/2) -xr"/7? —c/2V 2 
The original expression could have 13. y= (ba»—1)/c 
been written: dy/dx = (1/c) -nbrn- 
y= (1— 2)? x (14+ 2)'7 and then 14. y= (x*+c) +a73+4 b 
treated by the product rule. dy/dz = 4z° + 3aaz* 
17 
- plage loge t« 
Jor 4 S 
24 
18 
(2 18. 
6 
19. 
’ / 
/ ay lax 
/ 
aduldx 4 oas 
=2x ; Pen | 20. 
FL 4 | 
4) o/F + | 
(| @ if) 
/ | °o-/or | 
Z2/- F ' | 21. 
/ ! O-as-- 
oe. i 
Prrse ° EE Di 
Fig. 81. Graphical Proof for the d.c. of a Function of a Function. 
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y= (cr* 4 d)/2? +e 
let co*+d—w and #*4e=—1 
then, 
dy/dz — (v-‘du/dz — u: dv/dz) /v’. 
(#7? +.e) x 6cx* — (cr* + d) 3r° 





(z* + e)? 
6cz* 6cex* — 3cr* — 3da* 
: 





(a? + e)? 
y=—27 2 + 1 


(2° +1) x 32° — 2 x 32° 








dy/dz — 
(2? +1)? 
3a* 
(2° +1)? 
y=cos 5a£—cos wu where u= 52. 
dy/du — — sin u, du/dr — 5. There- 
fore, 


dy/dz — dy/du x du/dx = 5sin 52. 
y — cos 5a — cos wu where u— 52. 


dy/du —— sin u, du/dx — 5; there- 


fore 
dy/du «x du/dz=—5 sin 5r 
y —e*'" 32. 

—eu, dy/du—eu—e*™ 32 
du/dx—3 cos 3x; therefore 
dy/dz = e*"" *x- 3cos 32. 

y — cos*e@ —(cos@)* 

let cos @ — v, then 

y—v’*, dy/dv — 3v° 

dv/d® ——sin 9; therefore 
dy/de —— 3 cos*6 sin 86 
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Here it is— 


The Logical Pole 


XN ELECTED from 

the finest stands 
of timber in _ the 
Southeastern Y el- 
low Pine belt, con- 





ditioned by air sea- 
soning and steaming 
at two ultra-modern 
plants, then treated 
to the heart with 
genuine coal-tar 
cresote, T-C Poles 
are straight... 
strong . . . durable. 
Suitable for either 
urban or rural tele- 
phone lines . . . truly 
the Logical Pole for 
you to use. 


TAYLOR-COLQUITT Co. 
SPARTANBURG.SOUTH CAROLINA 











em SUE-CVCL fmm 


Gives You That Feeling of Security 





The MASTER Ringing Converter 


@ No Moving Parts 

@ No Vibrating Contacts 

@ No Adjustments 

@ No Radio Interference 

@ Reverting Tone Feature 
POWERFUL 

ECONOMICAL 
Output 20 Watts, 90 Volts 


PRICE, $45.00 
30 DAYS' FREE TRIAL 
You Take No Risk 


NOTHING TO WEAR OUT! 
LORAIN PRODUCTS CORPORATION, LORAIN, OHIO 


Lorain Products Corporation is exclusive manufacturer for use and 
sale in United States. Address foreign inquiries to Automatic Electric 
Sales Co., Ltd., Chicago, Illinois. 


Sold by Leading Distributors 


FEBRUARY 27, 1937 














PHILP 








FOR EVERY TYPE 
OF WIRE AND CABLE 


Phillips products include every type of 
wire and cable required for telephone, tele- 
graph and power work. 


Made in the most modern of shops by 
workmen long experienced in the fabrica- 
tion of only the highest quality products, 
Phillips wires, cords and cables may be re- 
lied upon to deliver the maximum in re- 
liability and performance under all con- 
ditions. 


Telephone managers are invited to try 
Phillips products under actual working con- 
ditions and experience first hand the out- 
standing merit and long-lived dependabil- 
ity for which they are noted. Prices and 
full information gladly sent upon request. 


Phillips Products Also Include: 


A complete range of telephone instruments, telephone 
switching equipment for public and private exchanges, and 
telephone protective apparatus. 


PHILLIPS ELECTRICAL 





WORKS LIMITED 


ESTABLISHED 1889 


BROCKVILLE, ONTARIO, CANADA 


Factories: Montreal and Brockville. Cable Address: Philelec, Brock- 
ville. Distributors for Canada: Canadian Telephones & Supplies, 
Limited, Toronto, Winripeg, Montreal, Regina and Vancouver. 
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22. y= logesin @. 
let sin 6 — wu then y — logeu 
dy/du =1/u, du/d@ = cos © 
dy/du x du/de = dy/de = 
(1/sin@) x cos 8 


23. y= log(cos 2r)* 


let vw —(cos 27)* and u —(cos 22) 


then 
y = logev and v= u* 
du/dx——2 sin 22, dv/du 
sue, dy/dv 1 /v: therefore 


dy/dx—dy/dv « dv/du % du/dz 
(1/v) XK 34? Kk — 2 sin 27 


— 6 x (cos2z)* x sin 2x 





(cos2z)* 
24. y=sin(2®+ bd) —sin u 
dy/du—cos u, du/dxr —1; 
dy/dg=—1« cos U 
-cos u—ccs (r+ bd) 
25. y=sin(ar+ b) —sin uw. 
dy/du—cos u, du/dr—a:; there- 
fore 
dy/dz —a cos(ar + b) 
26. y—A sin(axr4+b)—A sin u 
dy/du— A cos u, du/dx — a; there- 


therefore 


fore 
dy/dx — A: a-cos(ar + b) 
Similarly d[A cos(axr + b)]/dr 
— Aa sin(ar + b) 
27 I= es, 
let ar—= u then y — ew. 
dy/du=—eu, du/dx —a; 
therefore dy/dx —a- e 
28. y= debr 
let br —u, then y — dew: dy/du 
- det, du/dr —b 
dy/dx — a: beba 
29. sing, 


let y= 2" where z=—sin r 
dy/dz— nz", dz/dr—cos 4 
dy/dz =n sin xr" cos £ 
30. y—log 2’. 
let uw—2* then y— log u. 
dy/du=1/u = 1/2", du/dz — 22; 
therefore 
dy/dz —(2z) x 1/2*. 
31. y=8 sin 2*—2 sin u 
dy/du = 8 cos u — 8 cos 2’, du/dz = 
32? 
dy/dz — 24 cos 2° x x# 
32. y— loge z'/? 
let z'/?7—u, y=loge u, dy/du = 
1/u, du/dz = (1/2)2-/ 
dy/dz —(1/2)a-/7/2'/? 
that is, the d. c. of the logarithm 
of a function of z is found by 
dividing the d. c. of the function 
by the function itself. 
33. y—loge(x +a); therefore by the 
rule just given dy/dxr—1/(r+ a). 
34. y—log(az* + br*+ c) 
dy/dz = (az? + br)/ax* + ba? + 
c (by rule) 
35. y=sin 2xnt—sin 0 
dy/d@ = cos 0, d0/dt — 2xn; there- 


fore 

dy/dt — dy/de-deAlt — 2nn - cos 
2rnt 

Similarly, 

d(cos 2rnt)/dt — — 2xn sin 2rnt 
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The student will see that there is a 
knack in differentiation when dealing 
with apparently complicated expres- 
sions. It consists in throwing the ex- 
pression into easily recognizable form 
and then treating it as a product, a 
quotient, or applying any of the rules 
which have been given. Some expres- 
sions can be treated in two or more 
ways. These may be used as a check 
on the results and will form exercises 
on the matter which has been given in 
this section. 

{AuTHor’s Nore: The cut caption for 
Fig. 61 in the seventh article, part I, 
published in the December 19, 1936, 
issue of TELEPHONY should have read: 

“Fig. 61. Illustrating the Difference 
Between an ‘Incline’ and a ‘Slope’ or 
Gradient.” 

In the seventh article, part II, pub- 
lished in the January 23, 1937, issue, 
this correction should be noted near 
the top of the middle column on page 
13: 

“This result can be used to prove the 


statement that if yma", dy/dxim 
n-a-™ where n is of the form 1/m. 
y = «’/m therefore x = y™, dx/dy = 
myn and dy/dx —1/my‘n”, 
Substituting 2'/™ for y, 
1 1 
dy/dzr = — ———_—_—__——-—. 
m (2?/m) m— 
(To be continued) 
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NEW YORK BELL 
LOSES TOLL CASE 


(Continued from page 12.) 


tract. Mr. Blackmon argued that if 
provision 92 of the state public serv- 
ice commission law is to be read into 
the contract, the parties thereto 
could terminate the contract by 90 
days’ notice to the other party and 
by taking such action as may be re- 
quired to permit the party to termi- 
nate its obligations to the public un- 
der the public service commission 
law. 

In another exchange of arguments 
between the court and Mr. Blackmon, 
for the plaintiff, the court said: 

“... You are using these people’s 
property and they are using yours, 
and neither of you had the right out- 
side of the contract to do one thing.” 

“That is our point exactly,” agreed 
Mr. Blackmon. 

“Neither of you had a right,” con- 
tinued the courf. “You both con- 
tinued to do it, but you provided in 
the contract that gave you that right 
that if either party wanted to cancel 
it and enter into a new contract, he 
had to give 90 days’ notice, and then 
you would enter into a new contract 
if you agreed. They (the James- 
town company) cancelled the con- 
tract, as I see it, but they still con- 





tinued to use your property and you 
continued to use theirs.” 

“Our use of their property was 
quite consistent with our position be- 
cause we claim there had been no ter- 
mination of the contract,” declared 
Mr. Blackmon. 

“You never claimed it,” Mr. Hal- 
pern, counsel for the defense, inter- 
posed. 

“Tf you had claimed that,” said the 
court, “that would have been another 
thing.” 

“We sent them a bill on the terms 
of the contract,” argued Mr. Black- 
mon. 

“Yes,” replied the court, “but you 
recognized their cancellation, and you 
stated that you would make a new 
contract; you would enter into new 
negotiations which would commence 
from the effective date of the can- 
cellation.” 

“That letter was written seven 
days before the cancellation,” de- 
clared Mr. Blackmon. 

“The contract provided the date of 
the cancellation,” stated the court. 
“It provided it could be cancelled 
three months after they gave the no- 
tice. This is the letter that was writ- 
ten acknowledging receipt of the no- 
tice and saying that in view of the 
difficulty in making contract in that 
short time, for them to go on and use 
your property and pay you the usual 
rate while you were negotiating, and 
that when a contract was finally 
signed, agreeable to all parties, that 
contract would date back to the date 
of the cancellation under the original 
contract. 

“Now, all you have got to do then, 
on your theory, is to prolong eternal- 
ly the negotiations, and they never 
can get a new contract. They are 
driven, finally, to abandoning their 
charter or coming to your terms.” 

In conclusion, the court directed to 
the jury a verdict granting the de- 
fendants’ motion of no cause of ac- 
tion, the justice’s position being that 
the plaintiff is relegated to its action 
upon a quantum meruit for the serv- 
ices. The jury concurred in the 
court’s action. 

Attorney Bass, for the plaintiff, 
took exception to the verdict of the 
jury, making a motion to the court 
that it be set aside. The court an- 
nounced that the motion would be en- 
tertained and argued later. 


History. of Case Summed 
Up by Mr. Wright 
John H. Wright, president of the 
Jamestown Telephone Corp., én a let- 
ter to TELEPHONY, summed up the 
history of this case as follows: 
“Previous to March 1, 1932, nego- 
tiations were carried on for many 
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months between the Jamestown Tele- 
phone Corp. and the New York Tele- 
phone Co., in an endeavor to work 
out a new and compensatory contract 
covering the handling of the Beil 
tolls in Jamestown, a contract that 
would take into consideration the in- 
vestment in the new building, the toll 
switchboard, the toll train, ete. 
These negotiations were futile. 

Acting under the terms of the toll 
contract, the board of directors of 
the Jamestown Telephone Corp. 
passed a resolution authorizing the 
proper officers of the corporation to 
proceed to cancel this toll contract. 
Notice, as provided by the contract, 
was properly served upon an officer 
of the New York Telephone Co. and 
acknowledgment of receipt thereon 
was duly received by the defendant 
in this case. 

Accompanying the notice of can- 
cellation was a new contract prepared 


by the Jamestown Telephone Corp., | 


which contract was ignored by the 
officials of the New York Telephone 
Co. The cancellation of the contract 
became effective February 29, 1932, 
at midnight. Following the cancel- 
lation, the Jamestown Telephone 
Corp, proceeded to settle with the 
New York Telephone Co. under the 
terms of the proposed contract (still 
unsigned by the New York com- 
pany). 

Officers and representatives of the 
New York company objected to this 
settlement and returned the billings 
from the Jamestown Telephone Corp. 
as fast as they were rendered. 

Negotiations for a contract con- 
tinued and finally it was agreed by 
the directors of the Jamestown Tele- 


For the Service Sake! 
Use NATIONAL Nicopress 


Splicing SLEEVES! 


Absolutely Proof Against 


Air and Moisture! 


/ YOU GET MINIMUM RESISTANCE AND 
SO HAVE QUIET LINE JOINTS 


When you make the line joints with Na- 
tional Nicopress Sleeves you make the 
ideal line joint and you make it easily and 
quickly either on the Poles or on the 


Ground. 


The low resistance feature alone of Nico- 
press Sleeve Joints is of unsurpassed value. 
When once the Nicopress Sleeve has been 
pressed onto the Conductors with the sim- 
ple, practical, special tool and the hard 
Nichrome Alloy within the sleeve has been 
forced into the softer metal of sleeve and 
conductors there isn't a chance for the 
slightest air or moisture to seep into the 
joint. Besides the joints are sturdy and the 
conductors will not pull out or splice break. 


\y 


‘“¥ 


Standardize on NATIONAL NICOPRESS 


phone Corp.—the Bell director rec- 








ommending Gustav Hirsch of Co- SLEEVE and have stron Gg, 
lumbus, Ohio—to make an_ inde- tight, quiet, uniform 
pendent and careful study of the cost i lal the li Writ 

of handling the New York Telephone splices all along © mnes. rite 
Co.’s toll business by the Jamestown for details and prices. 


Telephone Corp. 

This study was made in a most 
careful and painstaking manner and 
required many months to complete,| NICOPRESS 
presenting a staggering amount of | SLEEVE 
detailed statistics covering holding | 
time, operating expenses, etc. This 
study was conducted on the station- | 
station plan rather than the board-to- 








COMPLETED 
board theory. — NICOPRESS 
When the Hirsch study was com- SPLICE 


pleted, a copy was furnished to the 

New York Telephone Co., at its re- THE NATI O NAL T E L E PH O N E 
quest, and the New York 7 | 

jue anc e New Yor company | SUPPLY COMPANY 


was sent a bill for its part of the 
cost of making the study. 5100 Superior Avenue Cleveland, Ohio 
The Hirsch study had been in the 


possession of the New York company ° 4 
‘or about two years when the «uit MARC Mie ULC mo CMe PNM fee] is 
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A tangle of twisted wires and in- 
sulators, a maze of flattened, bro- 
ken poles. Emergencies like these 
call for the utmost in strength of 
men—the utmost in quality of ma- 
terials. Under the strain of extraor- 
dinary conditions where interrupted 
service demands immediate action 
despite overwhelming difficulties, 
Klein tools and Klein equipment 
does its full share, accepting the 
responsibility of linemen's safety. 
Foreign Distributor: International 


Standard Electric Corp., New York 


The four pamphlets 
listed below will be 
sent without charge 
to anyoneinterested. 
Check the ones you 
want. 

C2 Safety for the Pole Climber. 
C2 Specifications on Linemen's Belts and Safety 

Straps. 

C The Safety Factor on Linemen's Leather Goods. 
0 Pocket Tool Guide. 


Mathias & Sons, 


3200 Belmont Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 
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was instituted by the New York com- 
pany; and during that time not one 
word of criticism of the Hirsch toll 
study had ever been given to any 
officer or representative of the 
Jamestown Telephone Corp. 

The Hirsch toll study showed a 
great increase in the cost of handling 
the New York company’s tolls by the 
Jamestown Telephone Corp., where- 
upon the Jamestown Telephone Corp. 
began billing the New York Tele- 
phone Co. for this cost on a per ticket 
instead of a money percentage basis, 
under the plan furnished or recom- 
mended by Mr. Hirsch. 

The suit was instituted by the 
New York Telephone Co. in Sep- 
tember, 1935, and it was only on ac- 
count of the urgent insistence on the 
part of the Jamestown Telephone 
Corp. that it was finally brought to 
trial.” 

vy 


U. S. Association on 


Trade Commission Bill 
United States Independent Tele- 
Association on February 18 
its general attorney, Alfred L. 
presented a statement to the 


The 
phone 
through 
Geiger, 





House committee on interstate and for. 
eign commerce. Mr. Geiger recommended 
an amendment to H. R. 3143, enlarging 
the powers of the Federal Trade Com. 
mission, exempting telephone companies 


already subject to the jurisdiction of 
the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion. 

The pending bill, H. R. 3143, intro. 


duced by Mr. Lea January 18, 1937, en- 
larges the jurisdiction of the Federal 
Trade Commission and authorizes it to 
prevent banks and 
common carriers subject to the acts to 
regulate 


any person, except 


commerce, from using unfair 
methods of competition in commerce and 
and practices 
its terms, it does not 


unfair or deceptive acts 


in commerce. By 


apply to banks and common carriers 


subject to the acts to regulate com- 
merce. 
In his statement, Mr: Geiger re 


ferred to sections 201 and 205 and 221 
which confer jurisdiction over interstate 
and foreign commerce of the telephone 
companies with the FCC and quoted pro- 
visions relative to charges and discrim- 
iuation. 

“In view of the existing jurisdiction of 
the Federal Communications Commission 
over communication companies,” stated 
Mr. Geiger, “it is respectfully submitted 
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WHAT IS WORK? 


By MISS ANNE BARNES 


Traveling Chief Operator, Iowa Independent Telephone Association, Des Moines, Iowa 


A SMALL BOY when asked 

I have to do anything, it is work; when I like to do anything, 
it is play.” Let us hope that some day he will like work, because he 
will probably have to work whether he likes it or not. And that goes 


“What 


It is not a curse sent on mankind for dis- 
obedience, as many oldsters used to believe. 

“Work is a great blessing,’ said A. S. Hardy. 
came into the world, work was given as an antidote, not as a 


We should first find the kind of work that we like and then fit 
ourselves to do it the best we know how. 
Is it possible to work toward successful achievement in a perfectly 


What is the secret of true love of work? 
Is it not true that few of us reach the front line of accomplish- 
ment in our work because we failed to put enough effort into it? 
What makes people enthusiastic about their work? 
| Even though we understand our work perfectly, could we not do 


If we never do anything more than we are paid for, should we 
expect to be paid for more than we do? 
Does the truly successful worker ever brag about his perform- 


Is our work so dull that we may not enliven it? 

Does just knowing our work mean that we can make it a success? 

In order to be of benefit to mankind, what better way than by 
reaching them through work in work-a-day clothes? 

A telephone operator’s best helpers are her two hands 

and her voice with a smile. What an opportunity she has to serve 

mankind and derive personal benefit through such serving! 


is work?” said: “When 
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ded this committee be so amended as to in- | 
ing clude on page 2, line 4, after the word 
- commerce,’ ‘and common carriers sub- 
ane ject to the Communications Act of 1934.’ 
of This amendment is suggested by the 
= United States Independent Telephone 
Association in order to prevent any pos- | STATE TELEPHONE 
"o sible conflict between the present juris- NORTH ANY 
bax diction of the Federal Communications COMP Cc 
ral Commission under the Communications HIGH POINT, N. © 
to Act of 1934 and the proposed jurisdiction November 24, 1936. 
ind to be lodged in the Federal Trade Com- 
b mission by H. R. 3143. Gentlemen: of pay stations from 
- assume it is not the intention of We have 4 anne eortn er # amounts. e 
wi this committee to interfere with, or in | which we collect — business a Very 
ee any way divide, the present jurisdiction consider the pay oe yd total and we have 4 
oi of the Federal Communications Commis- | important division rho we collect over 
io sion with any other governmental body few stations from a a in gross toll revenue. 
and the amendment which I suggest will, fifty dollars, month “Pe par icular, located 
| believe, accomplish this purpose.” We have one ag here, from which, last 
4 vv in the enya ant $96.90. 
month, we colle lieve that many of 
ne Industry Should Utilize We are inclined ned companies tall v0 
ro — independent *¢ £ the pay stat! 
m Scientific Research | peat a the eye devote more 
Dr. Frank B. Jewett, vice-president of business and woul ent of this branch of 
of the American Telephone & Telegraph | time to the developm 
on @o. and president of the Bell Telephone the service. . truly, 
ed Laboratories, Inc., was guest of honor Yours very Company, 
ed and speaker at a luncheon meeting of | North State nny 0 Tilden. 
- the Bond Club of New York February 19. | By Ro 
Dr. Jewett stressed the importance of | 
the attitude of industrial management 
teward organized scientific research. In- | 
dustry should be alert in utilizing all | 
available resources at its command in 
scientific research. 
No amount of good salesmanship, | 
strength of financial structure or good = 
organization, he said, can counteract the | Hundreds of telephone companies, 
destructive effects of something spring- | large and small, have been enjoying 
ing out of a new discovery in science or | substantial extra revenue from 
the application of old knowledge by peo- | Gray Telephone Pay Stations for 
ple outside the particular business. _ years. It is the one definitely proven GRAY 
Scientific research, Dr. Jewett said, | way of selling mere telephone ser 
produced the internal combustion engine. | vice and getting payment in ad- 
tetas ae _vance, for Gray equipment is the is ip 4 2 od OD 
e application of electricity to the com- | 
bustion engine has eliminated virtually pre-pay type. Made for all types of 
all the electric street railways once service... magneto, Conmentent bat- PAY 
: ; : | tery and automatic. 
looked upon as fixed instruments in our | 
domestic civilization. Consequently | Write the Gray Telephone Pay Sta- STATIONS 
business always must consider the dan- tion Co. today for assistance in 
ger of not utilizing the things that are making a pay station survey of 
potentially available in the field of sci- | your territory. 
ence, he declared. 
“In the amusement field,” said Dr. 
Jewett, ‘the silent motion picture G rR A y T E L E o he Oo od E 
showed where, with the coming-in from 
the outside of another adaptation of sci- P A Y + T A T | Oo N Cc Oo e 
ence, a whole industry had to be shifted HARTFORD, CONN. 
from one kind of operation to another.” Order Direct or Through 
He also mentioned the fact that Chile’s AMERICAN AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC SALES CO., Chicago 
national economy was practically based | sy p= Ah a suercy cor” Shitage 
on the sanctity of one material, sodium CANADIAN TELEPHONES & SUPPLIES LIMITEO, ——-¥ 
nitrate, and that means for producing a _— Ch yo ites @ 
fixed nitrogen—which formerly depended Winnipeg, Regina, Calgary, Gdncuion, Uanetueer cpeeee 
mostly on Chile’s supply of sodium ni- Or any other telephone supply house 
trate—in the past two decades could be 
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Personal Items About Telephone Men 


JOHN H. AGEE, general manager of 
the Lincoln Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
Lincoln, Neb., has resigned as president 
of the Nebraska Conference for Social 
Work, and has been succeeded by Clin- 
ton Belknap of Grand Island. Mr. Agee 
has been much interested in the work, 
but had to relinquish his position be- 
cause of his increased duties as pres- 
ident of the United States Independent 
Telephone Association since the death 


of President F. B. MacKinnon. 
v 

Cc. W. MOTTER, for a number of years 
public relations director of the Lincoln 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. and previ- 
ous to that with the publicity depart- 
ment of the United Telephone Co., of 
Abilene, 
retary of the chamber of commerce at 
Fremont, Neb. 


Kans., has been appointed sec- 
For the last year he has 
had charge of republican campaign pub- 


licity but prefers his first love, telephone 


work 
v 
OSCAR BURTON, of Tyler, Texas, 
general manager of the Gulf States 


Telephone Co. and chairman of the 


'yler City Commission, was installed as 








president of the Tyler Chamber of Com- 
merce at a banquet recently. Mr. Burton 
is one of the oustanding citizens of 
Tyler and is well known in the tele- 
phone industry. He is also president 
of the Texas Telephone Association. 


v 

BENNETT, Kansas 
vice-president of Theodore 
Gary & Co., is again taking part in the 
varied activities of that group. Mr. 
Pennett’s many friends in the telephone 
field will be glad to know of his good 
recovery from the serious accident sev- 
eral years ago with a tractor lawn mow- 
er, in which he suffered severe injuries. 


CHARLES A. 
City, Mo., 


v 
RUPERT A. STEBER, disbursement 
accountant for the Southwestern Bell 
Telephone Co. at Dallas, Texas, has been 
promoted to auditor for Oklahoma, with 
headquarters in Oklahoma City. 


v 


J. L. CRUMP, of Dallas, Texas, has 
been made general plant manager of the 


Southwestern Bell Telephone Co. with 
headquarters in St. Louis, Mo., follow- 
ing the retirement of O. W. Ficklin. 
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He has been engaged in _ telephone 
work for 30 years. Since the summer 
of 1930 he served as Texas plant super. 
intendent for the Southwestern Bell 

Mr. Crump was raised on his father’s 
ranches in Kansas and Oklahoma and 
worked as a cowhand for a number of 
years. After completing a course at 
Southwestern College, Winfield, Kans. 
he commenced working as groundman 
for the telephone company operating in 
that community. 

During the Tulsa oil boom of 1906, he 
went to that city and there became en- 
gaged in telephone work. He returned 
to Winfield as wire chief in 1907. Three 
years thereafter he went to Wichita, 
Kans., as wire chief, having charge of 
the merger of the Bell and Independent 
plants at that point. 

When that task had been completed, 
he was transferred upon his own request 
te the Western Electric Co. at St. Louis, 
Mo., where he worked as a central office 
installer for about a year. He next was 
engaged as plant chief for the Pioneer 
Telephone & Telegraph Co., Shawnee, 
Okla., which was soon thereafter taken 
over by the Southwestern company 

In the spring of 1914 Mr. Crump be- 
came affiliated with the engineering de- 
partment of the Southwestern Bell at 
Oklahoma City, Okla., as toll line inspec- 
tor. The following year he became ex- 
change engineer and in 1919 he was 
made outside plant engineer. In 1921 
he became plant engineer for Kansas 
and in 1923 plant engineer for Texas 

From that latter post 
moted to division plant superintendent 
at San Antonio in 1924. Nearly two 
years later he was assigned to a similar 
position in St. Louis, Mo. Early in 1929 
he was transferred to Oklahoma City as 
plant superintendent for Oklahoma. In 
the summer of 1930 Mr. Crump was 
transferred to Dallas, Texas, as plant 
superintendent for Texas. From that 
position he has recently been promoted 
to general plant manager. 


v 

JAMES PENLAND, of Hayesville, 
N. C., blind manager of the Clay County 
Telephone Co., classed as one of the 
finest rural systems in that section of 
the state, opened a new telephone ex- 
change last at Robbinsville. 
A 30-year franchise was granted by the 
town of Robbinsville, which had long 
been without adequate telephone service. 

Blind since early childhood, Mr. Pen- 
land has worked untiringly in the in- 
terests of his community, in helping 
biind and crippled people, and in fur- 
nishing a high grade of telephone serv- 


he was pro- 
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ice to subscribers. He has served Clay 
county as representative in the North 
Carolina legislature, as a member of the 
jocal school board for many years, and 
as mayor and alderman for the town of 
Hayesville. 

Starting with a line reaching from 
upper Shooting Creek to Hayesville 20 
years ago, Mr. Penland steadily built up 
the telephone system at Robbinsville. 
Connection has been maintained for 
many years with the Southern Bell Tel- 
ephene & Telegraph Co. Mr. Penland 
extend lines into the rural 
sctions of Graham county as fast as 


plans to 


possible. 

Mr. Penland can expertly operate the 
switchboard. He can take a telegram 
off the wires, copying it with his stylus 
in the characters used by the blind. In 
the installation of the switchboard at 
Robbinsville, a double connection was 
which caused interference. 
He seon located it and made the neces- 
sary adjustment, in spite of the fact that 
he never saw a switchboard or telephone. 

While making the telephone service 
his specialty, Mr. Penland takes a keen 
interest in the development of western 
North Carolina along every line. He 
has always shown an interest in crip- 
pled people. One of his ambitions, he 
said, is to help every blind person in 
western North Carolina to become self- 
supporting. 

Mr. Penland is not concerned entirely 
with profits in his business: “I would 
much rather have 150 people connected 
to the exchange at exactly the same cost 
as to have 50 subscribers. What I want 
to do is to make this business beneficial 
to the greatest number of people.” 


discovered 


v 


BERTRAND A. SMALLEY, Boston, 
Mass., for the past 13 years publicity 
manager of the New England Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. and a member of its 
staff since 1920, was retired from active 
service on November 1. Mr. Smalley was 
educated at Dartmouth College and en- 
tered the telephone field from newspa- 
per and advertising pursuits. He is the 
author of the notable series of monthly 
bill inserts, “Between Ourselves,” by 
which the company has personalized its 


relations with its subscribers and pa- 
trens over a considerable period of 
years. 

v 


FRANCIS A. 
Mass., 


BARRETT, Boston, 
former editor of Telephone Top- 
ics, employes’ magazine of the New Eng- 
land Telephone & Telegraph Co., and a 
member of the company’s staff since 
1924, has been appointed publicity man- 
ager, succeeding B. A. Smalley. Mr. 
Barrett is a graduate of the electrical 
engineering course at the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, and his tele- 


phone service includes a 
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number of 


years in the engineering, plant and com- | 


mercial departments with headquarters 
chiefly at Boston, followed by company 
advertising and newspaper work. 

EMERSON HUNT, editor of Telephone 
Topics, will handle information super- 
visory work previously taken 
by Mr. Barrett. 


care of 


v 
DR. JOHN CHAMPLIN, for the past 
35 years president, and long general 
manager, of the Westerly (R. I.) Auto- 
matic Telephone Co. retired on January 
1. He is succeeded by William P. Shef- 


field, who has lately been acting as man- | 


ager of the company. Dr. Sheffield, the 
largest individual stockholder in the 
organization, will remain as a director 
and member of the executive committee. 
The company was founded in 1902 as a 
dial system, being a pioneer in the appli- 
cation of this type of service. At a 
Christmas party on December 21, Dr. 
Champlin was presented with a clock by 
employes. 


Vv 
E. B. JENNINGS, for 34 years affili 
ated with the Southwestern Bell Tele- 
phone Co. in Oklahoma City, Okla., has 
been 
engineer for the state of Texas, with 
headquarters in Dallas. He held a simi- 
lar position with the company in Okla- 

homa for eight years. 
Mr. Jennings has been in the service 
of the Bell Telephone System 36 years. 
His first experience was in the employ 


of the Cumberland Telephone & Tele- | 


graph Co., at Grayville, Ill., at the age 
of 17 years. Later he entered the em- 
ploy of the Western Electric Co., in Chi- 
cago, after which he joined the South- 
western Bell at Oklahoma City. 


v 


LEWIS J. BILLINGSLEY, since 1927 


general commercial manager for the 
Bell Telephone Co. of Pennsylvania in 
the central area, with headquarters in 
Harrisburg, retired on pension 
ary 1, after 37 years of service. 

He became affiliated with the company 


Janu- 


appointed foreign wire relations | 


July 1, 1899, at McKeesport, Pa. In later | 


years he served on the general staff at 
Pittsburgh. He was then successively 
in charge of the Greensburg, New Castle 
and Pittsburgh districts. In 1921 he was 
made division manager at Harrisburg 
and in 1927 he was appointed to his 


present position of general commercial | 


manager of the central area. 
v 

WILLIAM J. BRAZELL has 
named as general manager for North 
Dakota for the Northwestern Bell Tele- 
phone Co. and will also remain as gen- 
eral manager of the Dakota Central Tel- 
ephone Co. He has been acting general 


been 


manager for several months. He will di- 


vide his time between headquarters at 
Fargo, N. D., and at Aberdeen, S. D. 





A large-capacity protected 
cable terminal of extra-strong, 
durable construction, having 
heavily galvanized hood with 
zinc cap. Each pair of protectors 
consists of two 5-ampere Type 
17 wood fuses and two Type 
2105 discharge blocks. Available 
in capacities of I1, 16 and 26 
pairs, with or without cable stub. 
Write for further information on 
this and other Sands protective 
devices. 


Sands Protective Equipment 
is made by: 


AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC 
COMPANY 


Distributed by: 

AMERICAN AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC SALES CO. 
1033 West Van Buren Street, Chicago 
Export Distributors: 

AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC SALES COMPANY, LTD. 
Chicago 
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Activities of 
Commissions and Courts 


Western Electric Costs 
Criticized by FCC Witness 


The FCC at its hearing February 19 
in its investigation of the 
Telephone 


American 
& Telegraph Co. was told 
that the application of a few commonly- 
used and accepted measures of produc- 
tive efficiency indicates that the West- 
ern Electric Co.'s performance compared 
unfavorably with that of other manu- 
facturers. 

The statement was made by Dr. L. P. 
Alford, the commission’s expert on Mman- 
ufacturing cost analysis. He presented a 
voluminous report in which he chal- 
lenged the Western Electric for its fail- 
ure to maintain suitable cost records to 
show valid manufacturing costs, to per- 
mit proper control of costs, and to pro- 
vide a basis for fixing reasonable selling 
prices. 

The importance of correct cost ac- 
counting arises, Dr. Alford said, from 
the fact that Western Electric prices are 
used for the valuation of Bell System 
properties in fixing telephone rates. 

Because of the monopoly of the com- 
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pany in the telephone field, manufac- 
turing costs are the only available meas- 
ure of the reasonableness of its prices, 
Dr. Alford said, and hence of the reason- 
ableness of the rate bases of Bell Sys- 
tem operating companies upon which 
telephone rates are based. 

Western Electric, he said, is one of the 
largest manufacturing concerns in the 
United States, having a plant investment 
ot over $150,000,000 and average annual 
sales in recent years of over $200,000,000. 
The company does more than 90 per cent 
of the business in telephone apparatus 
and equipment. 


vv 
FCC Obtains $350,000 


Additional for Bell Probe 
The deficiency appropriations bill, in 
which was included the $350,000 for the 
KCC investigation of the telephone indus- 
try was passed by Congress and has re- 
ceived President Roosevelt’s signature. 
This amount is expected to enable the 
FCC to continue its investigation of the 
Pell and associate companies to July 1. 
After that time the commission’s regu- 
lar staff will complete the work and 
make up the reports upon which the 
ecmmission’s recommendations, concern- 
ing changes in the communications Act 
of 1934, will be made to Congress next 
year. 

With the latest appropriation, the sum 
spent for the investigation totals $1,500,- 
000. Of this amount $750,000 was the 
original appropriation to which Con- 
gress about a year ago added $400,000. 


vy 
FCC Special Counsel 


Becker Resigns 

The resignation of Samuel Becker as 
special counsel for the Federal Commu- 
nications Commission in its investigation 
of the American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co., was announced in Washington, D. C., 
February 20. It was accepted by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt to become effective 
March 29. 

Mr. Becker, who took the post October 
2, 1935, said in his letter of resignation 
that the investigation was substantially 
completed and that he was anxious to 
return to his law practice in Wisconsin, 
where in the past he has acted in a spe- 
cial capacity for Governor LaFollette. 

“The investigation,” Mr. Becker said, 
“has produced results more far reach- 
ing than were anticipated. Its revela- 
tions already have furnished the basis 
for reductions in long distance rates, 
exceeding $22,000,000 for this year.” 





In addition, Mr. Becker told President 
Roosevelt in his letter of resignation. 
that “the investigation will have fur 
nished the essential facts without which 
a wise communication policy for the Fed. 
eral government cannot be formulated’ 

The investigation, he added, had 
“made available for the first time infor. 
mation which is indispensable to state 
commissions for the adequate perform. 
ance of their duties.” 

Mr. Roosevelt, in his letter accepting 
the resignation, starting with 
Sam,” said: 


“Dear 


“It is a hard job at which you and 
your associates have been so devotedly 
working—digging quietly and patiently 
into the intricate transactions of great 
businesses to piece together the facts 
which affect the public’s interest. But 
it is a job which must be done with in- 
creasing thoroughness if government is 
to be truly intelligent—if it is to keep 
abreast of every fact on which intelli- 
gent judgment depends. 

“You have done your part of that job 
well—and I have not the heart to stand 
ir. the way of your wish to go home to 
Wisconsin. But I shall always consider 
that you are away on home-leave only— 
standing by to come back to this firing 
line when we shall call you again.” 

Paul A. Walker, chairman of the Tele- 
phone Division of the FCC, on February 
20 said that Mr. Becker's resignation 
had no particular significance. 

“The active work of the inquiry is 
drawing to a close and most of the re- 
ports we are preparing are ready or 
have already been placed in the record,” 
he declared. ‘More will be put in next 
Tuesday and Mr. Becker will put them 
in.” 

The investigation will 
completed by July 1, he added, and no 
suecessor to Mr. Becker will be named 

He praised Mr. Becker and intimated 
that he would write a special letter of 
commendation. 

The commission has indicated its in- 
tention to create a permanent staff to 
study the telephone rate structure and it 
is believed that some of the investigation 
machinery will be consolidated into the 
commission’s organization and turned to 
this purpose. 


probably be 


vv 
Bell Company Indicted 


on Race Bet Charge 
The Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone 
Co. in Baltimore, Md., was indicted by 
the grand jury, February 16, on a race 
bet charge. The grand jury, after hav- 
ing considered the case at two sessions, 
following a suggestion by Judge Eugene 
O’Dunne, returned a 15-count true Dill 
against the telephone company charging 
it with various violations of the state 
laws on racing bets. 
The indictment was in 
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Answers to Traffic Questions on Page 12 
1. If the called line is busy at the tributary, you wait at the 


Refer the call to your supervisor or chief operator. 
originated at your toll center she will write, “bill (amount in 
‘Report’ space) to (No. of first station)” on the back of the 
ticket. She will sign her personal number and encircle the amount 
in the “Report” space in green to call the attention of the rate 
operator to the necessity for writing a ticket to cover the report 


5. If you receive a request to have the messenger charge collected 
from the called party on a paid call, record the ticket in the regu- 
lar way and ask the calling party if he will pay the messenger 
charge if it is not collected by the messenger. If he guarantees 
the messenger charge, enter “mg col” following the entry in the 
“Special Instruction” space and proceed with the call. If he re- 
fuses, tell him that you cannot actept the call unless he will 
guarantee the messenger charge. 


If the call 








with the conviction of William Zimmer- 
man on a race-bet charge after testimony 
by a telephone company operative that 
Zimmerman had six silent telephones in 
his name at two addresses. 

One of the counts in the indictment 
charged that the telephone company ‘on 
February §, unlawfully did bet, wager 
and gamble on the result of a trotting, 
pacing and running race of horses and 
other beasts contrary to the form of the 
Act of Assembly in such case made and 
provided, and against the peace, govern- 
ment and dignity of the state.” 


vv 
Bickley Rejected for 


Wisconsin Commission 
John H. Bickley was refused confirm- 
ation as a member of the Wisconsin 
Public Service Commission by the state 
senate, February 16, by a vote of 18 to 
15. This is the second time that 
Governor LaFollette’s appointment of 
Mr. Bickley to the state commission has 
In the final week of the 
1935 legislative session Governor La- 
Follette sent his appointment to the 
senate and it was refused confirmation. 
It is stated that the refusal of the 
state senate to confirm Mr. Bickley for 
the position was based upon personal 
rather than political grounds. 
Administration leaders made almost 
ne fight for confirmation and allowed to 
unchallenged two democratic 
indictments of Mr. Bickley’s character 
and capacity. The vote divided strictly 
along partisan lines, progressives sup- 
porting the appointment and democrats 
and republicans, aided by Senator John 
FE. Cashman, a progressive turned demo- 
crat, opposing it. 
Retirement by resignation from the 
commission of A. R. McDonald left but 
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been rejected 


stand 


one commissioner, Fred S. Hunt, on 
the statutory three-man board. Lacking 
a quorum—the law requires two mem- 
bers—the commission has been power- 
less since February 1 to issue orders, 
sign payrolls or expense accounts. Gov- 
ernor La Follette sought to make a quo- 
rum by again appointing Mr. Bickley. 

Legislation to permit one man to 
function temporarily as a quorum of the 
commission was passed by the senate 
February 18. Rushed to the assembly 
under suspension of the rules, the bill 
was given quick concurrence in the 
lower house and signature by Governor 
La Follette. 

In the form in which it finally 
emerged, the measure decrees that “a 
vacancy or vacancies (on the commis- 
sion) shall not impair the right of the 
remaining commissioners or commis- 
sioner, for a period terminating 60 days 
after the commencement of the regular 
session of the legislature, to exercise all 
the powers of the commission.” 


Governor La Follette appointed Rob- 
ert A. Nixon, Bayfield county district 
attorney and former assembly floor 
leader, to the commission February 19. 
His term runs until February, 1943. It 
is expected that Mr. Nixon’s appoint- 
ment will be confirmed by the senate. 

Mr. Nixon was born on a farm in Ver- 
non county June 25, 1900. He was edu- 
cated in the country rural schools, Viro- 
qua high school and George Washington 
University, Washington, D. C. Mr. Nixon 
served in three regular and one special 
session of the Wisconsin legislature and 
was floor leader of the progressive forces 
in the assembly in 1931-1933. He is serv- 
ing his second term as district attorney 
of Bayfield county. 

Milwaukee, former 


Samuel Becker, 





COOK PROTECTION AND 
TERMINAL EQUIPMENT 
IS ON THE JOB 


In ICELAND 


—and wherever good telephone 
service is the rule, experienced 
telephone men depend on Cook 
equipment—as you can—for 
unfailing service and depend- 
able, economical operation. 


For instance 


TYPE "O"' PROTECTOR 


A small, compact, 
high quality, 
weatherproof sub- 
station protector 
which may be 
mounted indoors or 
outdoors. To pro- 
tect your equip- 
ment and the lines 
and property of 
your _ subscribers 
against lighting 
and power crosses. 


Sample sent on re- 
quest. 


COOK ELECTRIC CO. 


2700 Southport Ave. Chicago 

















WHITALL 
TATUM 
INSULATORS 


USED for years on 
telephone, tele- 
graph, railroad and 
lighting company dis- 
tribution lines ... a 
dependable source of 
supply for uniform, 
well-designed trans- 
parent glass insulators. 


WHITALL TATUM CO. 


Glass Manufacturers Since 1836 
225 Varick St. New York 
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* New construction is speeded up 
by the use of. Everstick Anchors. This 
is also true of maintenance work. Ease 
of installation is the reason. Exclusive 
design permits the expanding plates 
of The Everstick to be forced into un- 
disturbed earth quickly and easily. 
The finished guying job is one that will 
stand the strain of the most difficult 
service. 


Everstick Anchors and Pole Line Spe- 
cialties are available for the heaviest 
construction as well as the lighter rural 
electrification lines. Write for Bulletin 
No. 1134. 


EVERSTICK ANCHOR COMPANY 


FAIRFIELD, IOWA 
32 


executive counsel in Governor La Fol- 
lette’s first term, and more recently as- 
sociated with John H. Bickley in the 
FCC investigation of the American 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. is mentioned 
as a possibility for the commission. 
The names of two railroad brother- 
hood officials and lobbyists, Roy Johnson, 
Wausau, and Floyd Green, La Crosse, 
were before the governor for consid- 
eration, and have been for some time. 
A new possibility, never before men- 
tioned, is Calmer Browy, Madison, now 
a commissioner examiner in 
rural electrification 
rector of 


charge of 
operations and di- 
publicity. Mr. 
Browy’s name was understood to have 
been placed before the governor by a 
prominent state official. 

John Becker, formerly of Hartford, 
now of Madison, director of the state 
rural electrification coordination, is also 
receiving prominent mention. Mr. 
Becker was appointed to his 
post by Governor La Follette. 

vv 
Bay State Cuts Hand- 


Set Charge Period 

Following a conference last week with 
the Massachusetts Department of Pub- 
lic Utilities, George R. Grant, general 
attorney of the New England Telephone 
& Telegraph Co., Boston, announced that 


commission 


present 


a new schedule for the extra handset 
charge maintained by the company 
would go into effect on March 1 for the 


Massachusetts area. 

The rate of 15 cents per station per 
month continues, but the company hence- 
ferth will abolish this charge after the 
subscriber has used such a set and paid 
the surcharge for 18 months instead of 
three years as previously in effect. The 
new rate will affect some 94,000 sub- 
scribers immediately, out of a total of 
390,496 using handsets in the state. The 
estimated saving to subscribers in the 
Bay State during 1937 on this account 
will be about $194,000. Massachusetts 
has had no “substitution” charge for 
handsets for the past four years. 

' ¥ 
Pennsylvania Bell 


Reduces Handset Charge 
The Pennsylvania Public Service Com- 
mission announced February 10 that be- 
ginning March 1 the extra charge of 15 
cents a month for handset telephones 
would be reduced from two years to one 
year by the Bell Telephone Co. of Penn- 
sylvania. This will result in a saving of 
$137,700 to 76,500 subscribers, the com- 
addition 64,100 other 
subscribers will be relieved of the extra 
charge after March 1. 

The reduction resulted from informal 
conferences between the commission and 
representatives of the 
pany. 


mission said. In 


telephone com- 
The commission was told by the 





telephone that 
cent of the installations are handsets it 
will be considered standard equipment 
and the charge entirely removed. 

Discussions are still in progress be 
tween the commission and the telephone 
company concerning a reduction in th 
charges for extensions. 


company 


when 60 per 


vv 

Legislative Bills Not 
Sponsored by Commission 
Will M. Maupin, a member of the Ne. 

State 

public 


braska Railway Commission, is- 
sued a this week to 
the effect that the legislature had been 
misinformed when told that the bills 
submitted for regulation and control of 
rates and services of the telephone and 
power companies of the 
asked by the commission. He says that 
the subject matter of the bills has never 
been before the commission 


statement 


state were 


for discus- 
action and that no official ap- 
proval of any kind had even been sought 
from that body. 

The bills drawn by Chairman 
F. L. Bollen, and are understood to rep- 
resent in the main, the position also of 
his other colleague, F. A 


sion or 
were 


Good. 


vy 
Special Counsel Named 
In Ohio Bell Rate Case 


Confirmation of the employment of 
Donald C. Power as special counsel to 
assist the state of Ohio in prosecuting 
the state-wide Ohio Bell Telephone Co. 
rate case now pending before the United 
States Supreme Court on appeal from the 
Ohio Supreme court, was given Febru- 
ary 19. 

The announcement made follow- 
ing the signing by Governor Martin L. 
Davey of the Zoul-Laderman bill passed 
by the general assembly which provides 
an appropriation of $10,000 for the em- 
ployment of special counsel and audi- 
tors in this rate case. 

Mr. Power was a member of the staff 
of former Attorney General John C. 
Bricker and during that connection rep- 
resented the Ohio Public Utilities Com- 
prosecuting the rate case 
through the Ohio Supreme Court. The 
latter sustained the commission in its 


was 


mission in 
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order directing the Ohio Bell Telephone 
Co. to make a refund of nearly $12,000,- 
000 to telephone subscribers in 46 cities 
and towns in the state. 
7 ¥ 
Commission Powers Is 
Question Before Court 


The Nebraska State Railway Commis- 
sion is challenging in the Nebraska Su- 
preme Court the right of that tribunal 
to hear an appeal from a legislative or 
administrative order, in a case where 
the commission had refused to issue a 
certificate of convenience and necessity 
to an Omaha man who wanted to start 
line in with the 


a bus competition 


street railway company. 

The commission takes the ground that 
the court has no authority to examine 
the questions of fact involved in admin- 
istrative decisions shown 
arbitrarily 
and that its order was confiscatory. 


unless it is 


that the commission acted 


This is the first time the question has 
been raised in that state, and members 
of the commission say that it will have 
an important bearing upon the question 
of the limit of its powers exercised in 
the future. 

vY¥ 
Commission Rulings 


and Hearings 
Federal Communications Commission 
Washington, D. C. 

February kg Telephone 
granted the Southwestern Bell Tele- 
phone Co. and the Southern Bell Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. authority to sup- 
plement their existing facilities between 
Shreveport, La. and Longview, Texas, a 
distance of about 45 miles. 

February fe Telephone’ division 
granted the Pacific Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. authority to supplement exist- 
ing facilities between Sacramento and 
Chico, Calif., and between Eugene and 
Albany, Ore. 

March 8: 


division 


Hearing at Chicago before 
telephone division in the case of the 
Crown Point Telephone Co., Crown 
Point, Ind., and the Northwestern Indi- 
ana Telephone Co., Valparaiso, Ind. 

On February 17 the commission or- 
dered, “That the proceeding in the mat- 
ter of the joint petition of these com- 
panies for a certificate under Section 
221(a) of the Communications Act of 
1934, Docket No. 3300, be, and the same 
is, hereby reopened for the purpose of 
receiving new and additional evidence 
relating to the sale value of the property 
of the Northwestern Indiana Telephone 
_, 

Illinois Commerce Commission 

February 24: Rehearing in Chicago on 
complaint of the Clearing Industrial As- 
sociation et al against the Illinois Bell 
Telephone Co. as to unjust and unrea- 
sonable charges for telephone service 
by the Illinois Bell Telephone Co. to com- 
piainants in the Chicago exchange area. 

February 24: Hearing in Chicago on 
complaint of Henry A. Proesel et al 
against the Illinois Bell Telephone Co. 
as to rates for telephone service to adja- 
cent exchanges to complainants as sub- 
scribers in the county of Cook. (Amend- 
ei complaint filed). 
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Minnesota Railroad & Warehouse 
Commission 

February 17: Order issued approving 
application of Drane J. Albee, an indi- 
vidual doing business as the Long Lake 
Telephone Co. and the Northwestern 
3ell Telephone Co. for consent to the 
purchase by the latter of the telephone 
property of the Long Lake company and 
for the approval of the rates to be 
charged subscribers. 

Nebraska State Railway Commission 

February 8: Testimony presented on 
application of the Central Nebraska Tele- 
phone Co. which has operating headquar- 
ters at Madrid for a number of small and 
medium-sized exchanges in the south- 
western part of the state, for a revision 
of rates at a number of these exchanges. 
The testimony was to the effect that the 
company has been operating in the red 
for several years, and that the increases 
asked for would not likely enable it to 
break even, although that was hoped for. 

The section in which the company 
operates has suffered from a succession 
of short crops and crop failures, and 
large losses have been suffered in rural 
fields. The company was also the trying | 
ground for Railway Commissioner Bol- 
len’s theory that a reduction in rural 
rates would bring back several hundred 
farmers. The officers say but few were 
attracted, because farmers could not 
buy service at any rate. 

February 17: Formal request made 
by C. H. Hendrickson of Wayne asking 
for rate investigation of all exchanges 
in Nebraska of the Northwestern Bell 
Telephone Co., alleging that rates are 
higher than farmers and others can af- 
ford to pay at the present time because 
of drought and grasshopper crop devas- 
tation. 

February 18: Approval granted appli- 
cation of Lincoln Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. for authority to publish a rate of 
$2.75 per month to subscribers living at 
Oak receiving six-party service through 


Nelson exchange. 
February 18: Approval granted appli- 
cation of the Craig Telephone Co. for 


authority to continue until February 1 
1938, present emergency rate schedule. 

February 18: In the matter of formal 
complaint of Lee Wells of Omaha against 
Northwestern Bell Telephone Co. alleg- 
ing discrimination in handset charges; 
dismissed as satisfied. 

February 18: Approval granted appli- 
cation of Lincoln Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. for authority to cancel residence 
party charge of $1.35 a month now in 
effect at Garrison exchange. 

February 18: Approval granted appli- 
cation of the Ames Creek Telephone Co. 
of Obert for authority to reduce rates 
for residence service for period from 
March 1, 1937, to March 1, 1938, from 
$1.50 to $1.25 a month. 


Ohio Public Utilities Commission 

February 18: Complaint filed against 
the Ohio Bell Telephone Co. and the 
Ohio Associated Telephone Co. by 
Joseph S. Riegel et al. 

February 19: Joint application filed 
by the Polk Rural Telephone Co. and 
the Star Telephone Co. (Ashland) to 
sell and purchase, respectively the prop- 
erty and business of the Polk company 
for the agreed consideration of $3,000 
and the cancellation of an indebtedness 
of $2,876.50 of the seller to the pur- 
chaser. The pleading set forth it is the 
purpose of the purchaser to immediately 
convert the plant to automatic and to | 
continue the prevailing rates for such | 
improved service. 








SPLICING 
SLEEVES 


Made in all sizes and 


combinations for cop- 
per and iron wire... . 
Reliable sleeves stand 
for the very best in 
double tube spliced 


joints. 
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Obituaries 


WILLIAM W. STRAIGHT, of Crooks, 
Ss. D., secretary and manager of the 
Crooks Telephone Co. and a past presi- 
dent of the South Dakota Telephone As- 
sociation, died Sunday, February 7, from 
jujuries suffered in an automobile acci- 
dent the previous Friday. He was en- 
route from his home at Crooks to Sioux 
Falls, S. D., on business when his car 
became stuck in a snow drift and was 
hit by a truck. 

Mr. Straight was born June 7, 1888, 
at Logan, Iowa. After his education in 
the grade and high schools of Logan he 
went to work in 1905 for the Canton 
Cooperative Telephone Co., Canton, S. 
D., at the early age of 17. Two years 
later, in 1907, he was employed as line- 
man by the Citizens Telephone Co., of 
Sioux Falls, S. D. 


When the Citizens company was taken 
over two years later by the New State 
Telephone Co. of Sioux City, Iowa, Mr. 
Straight continued with the New State 
company for three years as troubleman 
and lineman, and as wire chief at Sioux 
Falls, S. D., for seven years. In 1919 he 
was transferred to Sioux City, Iowa, as 
toll wire chief, leaving that position in 





WILLIAM W. STRAIGHT, Secretary 
and Manager of the Crooks (S. D.) 


Telephone Co., Died February 7 
from injuries Received in Automobile 
Accident. 


1921 to become secretary and manager 
of the Crooks Telephone Co. 
Mr. Straight was very active in work 


the Field 


of the South Dakota Telephone Associ- 


ation, serving as its president during 
1925 and 1926, and was vice-president 
at his death. He was _ postmaster 


at Crooks and secretary of the local 
commercial club. He was a member of 
the Elks at Sioux Falls, and of four 
Masonic organizations, including the 
Shriners. His principal recreational 
hobby was golf. 


v 

MRS. CECIL LELAND MacKINNON, 
widow of the late F. B. MacKinnon, who 
for many years was president of the 
United States Independent Telephone 
Association, passed away at her family 
home in El Dorado, Kans., early Monday 
morning, February 22. The immediate 
cause of death was sleeping sickness 
from which Mrs. MacKinnon had suf- 
fered about a week. Previous to that 
she had been seriously ill for about five 
months with thyroid trouble. 

Mrs. MacKinnon, a daughter 
late Judge and Mrs. Cyrus A. Leland, 
was born in Ottawa, Ill., September 7, 
1880. Her parents had established their 
home in El Dorado, Kans., in 1878 and 
when Cecil Leland was a year old moved 
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NEW CELLULOSE 1 
ACETATE INSULATION 








With improved moisture-resisting 
Its improved insulation resistance 
minimizes possibilities of electrical 
leakage. 

FLEXIBILITY = 

Cords of three con- 

ductors or more are 

maximum flexibility. uniformity 
and less liable to kink. 

LONG WEARING C3 
The finest wear resisting 

textile available is used 

in outer braid, assuring 


and body-acid resisting qualities. 
MAXIMUM 

twisted together so as to give 
OUTER BRAID 

long life. 
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HAVE YOU RECEIVED YOUR FREE LENZ CORD CHART? 
For all types of switchboards and instruments. 
FREE to Telephone engineers and managers! 





BRONZE ALLOY 






COonDUCTORS 

The Double Wrapped Con- 

ductor Ribbon is Bronze Alloy. 

selected for its greater physical 

strength and ability to withstand 
hard usage without breaking. 

MOISTURE-PROOF 

S IMPREGHATION 

The CELLULOSE ACE- 

TATE insulation is 

impregnated with a special non- 

corrosive moisture-proof com- 

pound providing additional protec- 
tion against electrical leakage. 

SUPERIOR 

WORKMANSHIP 

Each cord is manufactured 

in accordance to the high- 

est standards of work- 

manship, and thoroughly 

tested. 








LENZ ELECTRIC MANUFACTURING CO. 
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Rates for 


ADVERTISEMENTS 
in this section 


furnished upon request 








CABLE—LEAD ENCASED 





Kennecott Wire and Cable Company, 
Subsidiary of Kennecott Copper Corpo- 
ration (formerly American Electrical 
Works), Phillipsdale, R. |.—Paper tele- 
phone cable, switchboard cable, bare 
copper wire. Chicago office: 20 N. 
Wacker Drive; Cincinnati: Traction 
Bldg., New York: 100 E. 42nd St. 











POLES 





B. J. Carney & Co., 100 N. 7th St., 
Minneapolis, Minn.—Western red cedar 
poles. Pentrex Butt Treated or Plain. 














International Creosoting and Construc- 
tion Co., Galveston, Texas.—Creosoted 
Southern Yellow Pine Poles. Plants: 
Beaumont and Texarkana, Texas. 














MacGillis & Gibbs Company, Milwau- 
kee, Wis.—Northern White and Western 
Red Cedar Poles. Plain or butt-treated. 
Immediate quotations on request. 














T. M. Partridge Lumber Co., Minne- 
apolis, Minn.—Northern White—Western 
Red Cedar Poles. Plain or butt treated. 














H. Sigalet & Company, Ltd., Lumby, 
- C., Canada—Western Red Cedar 
Poles. Plain or Butt treated. 














Valentine Clark Corporation, 2516 Dos- 
well Ave., St. Paul, Minn.—Finished Ce- 
dar Poles. Plain or Butt treated. 
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into the home in which her death oc- 
curred. A graduate of the University ot 
Kansas, she had lived in El Dorado un- 
til her marriage to Mr. MacKinnon in 
April, 1914. For the past ten years they 
had lived in Kenilworth, III. 

She was well known to many Inde- 
pendent telephone people throughout the 
country, having accompanied Mr. Mac- 
Kinnon on many of his trips. Of a 
friendly, kindly nature combined with 
personal charm and real character, Mrs. 
MacKinnon made and held many friends, 
who greatly mourn her untimely demise. 

Mrs. MacKinnon is survived by two 
sons, Cyrus Leland, a junior at Dart- 
mouth College, Frederick Benjamin, Jr., 
senior in New Trier High School at 
Winnetka, IIl., and one daughter, Ce- 
celia, a freshman at Sweet Briar, Va. 
Ske is also survived by a brother, Cyrus 
Leland of Des Moines, Iowa, and a sis- 
ter, Miss Flora Leland of El Dorado, 
Kans. 

Mrs. MacKinnon’s death, following so 
upon Mr. MacKinnon’s sudden 
passing January 10, is indeed sad and 
their children and immediate families 
have the sympathy of their many friends 
in the telephone field. Funeral services 
were held in Trinity Episcopal Church, 
Et Dorado, February 23. 


closely 


v 

CHARLES ALFRED GATES, age 65, 
of Dallas, Texas, former vice-president 
and general manager, Southwestern Bell 
Telephone Co., died February 2, in Mu- 
nicipal Hospital, McAllen, Texas, as the 
result of injuries suffered in an automo- 
bile accident near Mission on January 
31. Mr. Gates owned a citrus grove near 
Mission, where he was accustomed to 
spend each winter. 

Mr. Gates began his career in 1885 as 
night operator for the Michigan Tele- 
phone Co. After serving as inspector, 
assistant manager and manager, in 1889 
he was made general superintendent of 
eastern Michigan. The following year 
he went to Dallas as superintendent of 
long distance service of the Southwest- 
ern Telegraph & Telephone Co., and in 
1902 became traffic manager. 

From 1904 to 1909 Mr. Gates was gen- 
eral superintendent, after which he was 
promoted to general plant superintend- 
ent. In 1912 he was made Texas gen- 
eral manager and in 1917 was elected 
vice-president of the company. He re- 
tired November, 1933, after 48 years of 
service. 

v 

JOHN TLAPEK, Cape Girardeau, Mo., 
president of the Southeast Missouri 
Telephone Co., died suddenly Saturday 
night, January 23, at St. Vincent De 
Paul Hospital in St. Louis. He had 
been recovering there from a fractured 
hip suffered January 8, when suddenly 
stricken with thrombosis. He had been 





connected with the telephone company 
for more than 34 years, becoming its 
president in 1927. 

Mr. Tlapek was born February 24, 
1846, at Woelen, Bohemia, was educated 
at Prague and came to the United States 
alone at the age of 16. For a short time 
he lived in Chester, Ill., before moving 
to Missouri, where he has been active 
for many years in business and civic 
affairs. 

Under Mr. Tlapek’s management the 
company decided to expand and in 1929 





JOHN TLAPEK, President of the 
Southeast Missouri Telephone Co., 
Cape Girardeau, Mo., Died Suddenly 
Last Month in a St. Louis Hospital 
Where He Was Recovering From a 
Fractured Hip When Stricken With 
Thrombosis. 
negotiations were 
the Southwestern 


completed 
Bell Telephone Co. 
turned over its property in 23 towns to 


whereby 


the Cape Girardeau company, which re- 
organized under the name of the South- 


east Missouri Telephone Co. In July, 
1930, the Southeast Missouri company 
completed and moved into its new 


headquarters exchange building in Cape 
Girardeau, where new central office 
equipment had been installed, the total 
investment approximating $250,000. In 
that year the company served 20,000 sta- 
tions in 35 adjacent towns. 

He married Miss Rose Bogy in 1875, 
who died several years ago. He is sur- 
vived by one son, John J. Tlapek, of 
St. Marys, and seven grandchildren. 


v 

GENERAL WALTER E. BARE, gen- 
eral commercial manager of the South- 
ern Bell Telephone & Telegraph Co. and 
possessor of a distinguished military 
record, died in Emory University Hos- 
pital, Atlanta, Ga., February 5. He was 
55 years old, and had been ill for some 
time. 

General Bare was equally prominent 
in business and in military circles. In 
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_ 120 So. La Salle St. Chicago, Ili, 1921, and he was named district manager 
Telephone Franklin 018! at Birmingham on March 10 of the same Ore bites Services 
7 year. The wider responsibilities of the . 

a ‘ . Alabama state manager's position were Wiring Jobs, Installations 
Underwriters and distributors assumed by General Bare in 1922, re- Cats, ; : 
of securities of Independent sponsibilities which he carried out with witc card Alterations 

° his customary energy and ability. 
telephone companies He was promoted to the post of gen- Expert Consultants on All : 
Inquiries invited eral commercial manager for the com- Telephone Tiel ot felaats 
pany, with headquarters at Atlanta, in is Fs P 
June, 1930. National Engineering 
JOHN C. LARKIN & COMPANY The success of his telephone career Pry: | 
was equaled by his record in the mili- . 
a... a tary service of his country. He inherited Construction Co. 
eet as po og Be pe his love for the army from his grand- 103! West Van Buren Street 
Accounting and Engineering father, who had a distinguished career CHICAGO 
ch > — 5 Seiaas throughout the Civil War. 
General Bare joined the Alabama Na- 
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Telephone Direc tor Vv boy, and had served continuously in that TELEPHONE ENGINEER 
ADVERTISING organization except during the World Specializing in toll compensation matters—for 
War. the better part of twenty-nine years. 
, Write or telephone for proposition Promoted up through the ranks in the Standard Bldg. ATLANTA, GA. 
‘ LM.BERRY A co. national guard during successive years 
j Call L.D.16 -Tele- phone Bldg. Dayton.O of service, he eventually won a commis- 
: sion, and served as a maser with the Accounting, Tax and Rate Consultant 
| Old Fourth Alabama Infantry, on the 2) Wee? Gueenes Guaten 
Frank F. Fowle & Co. re ee i oe with Telephone Organizations 
eby Electrical and Mechanical United States into the World War, when Cc. B. RUSSELL 
Co ENGINEERS the Old Fourth Alabama became the Interurban Bldg., Columbus, Ohio 
dis 167th U. S. Infantry, of the 42nd Rain- 
re- 35 East Wacker Drive CHICAGO bow Division, he was made lieutenant- 
ith- colonel of that famous regiment, being Consulting Telephone Engineer 
ily, promoted to that post March 3, 1919, by ““Modernization of 
ny S OFF EY SYST EM Gen. John J. Pershing, commander in Equipment and Methods 
ad Exclusive Telephone Accountants chief . the A. E. F. —— for Improved Service” 
ice _ Systems Installe In France he was twice cited by Gen. GARRISON BABCOCK 
Audits and Special Services Pershing, and participated in every en- 1104 Third Avenue, Seattle, Washingten 
tal CENTRAL ACCOUNTING DEPARTMENT gagement of his famous combat regi- 
In Lemcke Bidg., Indianapolis ment and division. Recommended for 
san the Distinguished Service Medal, he was ee 
awarded that decoration by the late for- Stren sappy Var 
75, a G. WRAY & Co. mer President Warren G. Harding in pyncs gt eye ar 
ur- Telephone Engineers 1921 at the Birmingham semi-centennial $14.85. No batteries . 
“ Specialists in Appraisals. Rate Surveys, celebration. acoded. fat 
cad "Gperaticn "cf Telephone Someenics: | 08 April 25, 1919, General Bare re- | 5 Sent oo til | I 
8824 Bankers Bldg. Chicage turned to the United States and resumed Clack 2 ¢ : 
. ncinnati, Ohio 
en- his work with the telephone company. ? 
th- 
nd 
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CLASSIFIED SECTION 


Rates 10 cents per word payable in advance. 
Minimum charge $2.00 for 20 words or less. 








SPECIALISTS IN 
Rebuilding and Repairing 


TRANSMITTERS 


Absolutely finest workmanship 
guaranteed. 
Baked, black, velvet finish. New 
granular carbon. Workmanship, 
adjustments and tests made with 
the latest and most improved 
apparatus. 50c each less backs. 
One-year money-back guarantee. 


Full information on request 


a> THis WEEK'S SPECIAL <j 


10,000 feet in 1,000-foot 
coils of 3-conductor No. 
22 tinned, flame-proof 
rubber covered jumper 
wire, per 1000 feet....$ 4.00 
W. E. No. 12 subscribers’ 
station protectors, porce- 
lain base, complete with 


ee a ae: -60 
W. E. No. 67, 73 or 76 

heat coils, each ...... 10 
Rebuilt W. E. ball drops, 

per strip of 5........ 8.00 


W. E. No. 22 shutter drops, 
per strip of 5........ 10.00 


Telephone Repair Shop 


Owned and Managed by Dan'l H. McNulty 
Rogers Park Station Chicago 








FOR SALE 





FOR SALE—30 Stromberg wall type, 
four bar, 1000 ohm, telephones, $90.00. One 
two-position Dean Switchboard, $50.00. 
Prices f.o.b. Westport Essex & Lewis 
Telephone Co., Westport, N. Y. 








POSITIONS WANTED 





POSITION WANTED — Thirteen 
years maintaining magneto, common bat- 
tery, automatic equipment. Teletype train- 
ing and experience. Supervision plant 
maintenance. Will consider job anywhere. 
Address 8602, care of TELEPHONY. 


POSITION DESIRED by telephone 
engineer with executive experience, aged 
38, college graduate, now employed in tele- 
phone engineering with 14 years’ experi- 
ence. Address 8564, care of TELEPHONY. 





WANTED—Enmployment in telephone 
field. Ten years’ experience in construc- 
tion, switchboard maintenance, cable splic- 
ing and general trouble shooting. Can 
furnish reference. Address 8583, care of 
TELEPHONY. 











RECONDITIONED 
P. B. X. 
SWITCHBOARDS 


CORDLESS 
Kellogg lamp type 


CORD 


Kellogg 10 to 100 lines 
S. C. Co. 10 to 100 lines 
W. E. Co. 10 to 30 lines 


BUCKEYE TELEPHONE 
AND SUPPLY CO. 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 











38 








POSITION WANTED! As manager 
and repairman of magneto telephone sys- 
tem. Am fully qualified and can build up 
business. Write Box 721, Chico, Calif. 





POSITION WANTED—By § switch- 
board man and wife operator, care of bat- 
tery charging equipment, etc. Marion 
Ford, 1332 Meyer St., Augusta, Ga. 





POSITION WANTED by Ist class 
Cableman, 20 years’ experience with 
Bell and Independent; or would accept 
job as manager of exchange. Address 
8580, care of TELEPHONY. 





POSITION WANTED-—Seven years’ 
Bell traffic experience, university graduate, 
age 31. Thorough knowledge of modern 
engineering and operating practices, dial 
and manual; administrative duties. Ad- 
dress 8511, care of TELEPHONY. 





EXPERIENCED line and repair man 
wants work or will lease a place on 
monthly payments. Go anywhere; good 
references. Address 8554, care of TeEx- 
EPHONY. 








On July 27, 1920, he was ordered into 
service again by the War Department 
general staff, and served until January 
31, 1921, as a colonel on the general 
staff. He was assigned to the war plans 
division, which had charge of the reor- 
gunization of the army, national guards 
and organized reserve forces. 
General Bare continued his services 
with the Alabama National Guard. At 
the time of his retirement, when busi- 
ness promotion necessitated removal of 
his place of residence to Atlanta, he was 
brigadier general in command of the 
brigade composed of infantry troops of 


national guard organizations of the 
states included in the Fourth Corps 
Area. 


Surviving General Bare are his wife; 
a son, Walter E., Jr., who is a second 
lieutenant in the United States Army at 
Manila, P. I.; a daughter, Mrs. William 
R Swain, of Riverside, Ill.; and two 
sisters, Mrs. O. W. Mattison and Mrs. 
Paul Landt, both of Anniston, Ala. 


7 F 


BENJAMIN T. McBURNEY, president 
and general manager, Cincinnati & Su- 
burban Bell Telephone Co., Cincinnati, 
Ohio, died February 9 in Johns Hopkins 
Hospital, Baltimore, Md., of a lingering 
iliness. He was 55. He succeeded to 
the presidency of the company ‘two 
years ago upon the death of B. L. Kil- 
gour, Sr. 


Born at Alexandria, Va., March 6, 
1882, he received his education there 
and at Washington, D.C. He was a past 
president of Kilgour Chapter, Telephone 
Pioneers of America. 

Mr. McBurney had been in telephone 
work for 27 years which included sev- 
eral years in the accounting department 
of the American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. He went to Cincinnati as assistant 
auditor of the Cincinnati & Suburban 
Bell company in 1912, later becoming 
auditor and assistant general manager. 
In 1918 he was elected a member of the 
board of directors and in 1931 was made 
vice-president and general manager. In 
February, 1935, he became president and 
general manager. 


Mr. McBurney was a member of the 
Queen City Club, Cincinnati Club, Ft. 
Mitchell Country Club, Cincinnati Elec- 
tric Club, Caledonian Society, Chamber 
of Commerce and the American Eco- 
nomic Association. He was an ardent 
golfer and enjoyed athletics and outdoor 
life. 

He is survived by his mother, Mrs. 
Florence McBurney; his wife, Mrs. Flor- 
ine R. McBurney; a son, Benjamin, Jr., 
and a daughter, Mrs. J. W. Blemker, of 
Shaker Heights, Cleveland. 

Funeral services were held in the 
chapel of Highland Cemetery, Fort 
Mitchell, Ky., Thursday, February 11. 
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